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MicuaEL Davitt—Fenian, Land Leaguer, Home Ruler, inveterate 
foe of English tyranny, but tried and trusted friend 

Toll for the of the asa tae ardent Nationalist and 

Brave! honest patriot, but true democrat, and therefore 
most truly cosmopolitan—is dead. Toll for the brave! Michael 
Davitt saw more clearly than any of Ireland’s other leaders that 
the Irish question is at the bottom the land question. He saw 
clearly that not only the Irish question, but the Scotch question, 
the Welsh question, and “the condition of England question,” 
also, are at the root the land question; and therefore he sought 
always to unite the democracies of England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales in a combined attack upon landlordism, their common enemy. 
Unlike too many of the Irish leaders, Michael Davitt, a personal 
friend and warm admirer of Henry George, stood, not for buying 
out, but for taxing out the landlords. Had his advice been 
followed, instead of uniting with the late Tory Government, to 
promote a land-purchase scheme under which, if it be fully carried 
out, the Irish landlords will receive some fifty millions more than 
the true market value of what they are pleased to call “ their” 
land, the Irish Party would have made common cause with those 
who in this country and in Scotland are demanding the taxation 
of land values. Land purchase enormously inflates land values, 
and therefore makes it more difficult for would-be Jand-users to 
secure land. But the taxation of land values forces down rents 
and prices, and thus makes the land more readily obtainable. 
Under the late Government’s scheme the peasantry are aura upon 
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to pay impossible sums for their scanty, uneconomic holdings of 
bog land or rocky mountain side, while the rich grazing lands from 
which their forefathers were driven remain untouched, little or 
nothing has been done for the evicted tenants, nothing whatever 
for the millions of Irish labourers, and nothing whatever for the 
town-dwellers of Ireland. The taxation of land values, on the 
other hand, would, as in the Colonies, tend to break up the big 
grazing runs, thus enabling the peasants to extend their holdings, 
and the labourers to obtain a footing on their native soil. It would, 
if the tax were a substantial one, make the landlords anxious to 
come to terms with the evicted tenants; and it would automatically 
give fixity of tenure and security for improvements to tenants both 
in town and country. <And-all-this, not only at no cost to the 
State, but while yielding to the public exchequer funds which 
would permit of the repeal of the more burdensome of the present 
rates and taxes. Happily signs are by no means wanting that the 
Irish people are beginning to realise the futility and folly of land 
purchase, and are awakening to the necessity for the true, the 
radical remedy, and this awakening is in large part due to the 
untiring zeal of Michael Davitt. 


What manner of man he was is shown by the instructions given 
in his will in regard to his diaries. A strenuous 
fighter, he held strong clear-cut views in regard to 
men and things, and never feared to give 
expression to those views ; but of his diaries he says, ‘‘ My diaries 
are not to be published as such, and in no instance without my 
wife’s permission, but on no account must anything harsh or 
censorious written in the said diaries by me about any persons 
dead or alive who have ever worked for Ireland be printed, 
published, or used, so as to give pain to any friend or relative.” 
So great was his love for Ireland that work done for Ireland was 
ever the surest passport to his heart. His concluding words are: 
“To all my friends I leave kind thoughts; to my enemies the 
fullest possible forgiveness; and to Ireland the undying prayer for 
the absolute freedom and independence which it was my life’s 
ambition to try and obtain for her.” 


True Lover 
of Ireland. 


But he loved “ freedom and independence,” not for Ireland only, 
True Friend bat for all lands. He was the true friend of free- 


dom the wide world over. Hence his sympathies 
at once went out to the Boers in the late regret- 
table war. He saw that the real issue at stake was not that of 
Briton versus Boer, but of the democracy of South Africa, British 
and Boer and Black against the monopolistic tyranny of the Rand- 
lords. And that Michael Davitt was right, and the great majority 


of Freedom. 
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of our countrymen wrong, few will now deny. His iove of free- 
dom for all'lands is illustrated also by his attitude on the Edaca- 
tion Act of 1902. Speaking at Battersea’ in support of the 
candidature of Mr, John Burns, ever a true friend to Ireland, 
Davitt said: “There are thirty people who are Protestants in 
England and Wales to one who is a Catholic. The schools of 
England are necessarily Protestant in an overwhelming majority. 
Popular education in Eagland is a Home Rule issue for England 
and Englishmen as much as Home Rule itself and Irish education 
in Ireland are national issues with us across the sea. The prin- 
ciple is the same.” He urged that they ought to recognise the 
wishes of the majority of the people of England and Wales, and he 
pointed out that the fact that the ‘ Catholics in England, who are 
overwhelmingly Irish,” had ‘‘taken active sides in this English 
Protestant conflict,” had “aroused again in this country the old, 
hateful, anti-Catholic feeling which was so rampant in England 
when I was a boy half-a-century ago.” ‘In my humble opinion,” 
he added, “‘ this policy of taking sides, and of taking the class side 
against the popular side, was a huge mistake, fruitful of great 
injury to the Catholic faith itself, and a most deadly one in its 
effects upon the fortunes of- the Home Rule cause.” There spoke 
the true statesman, the true Catholic, the true democrat, the true 
Home Ruler, the true lover of right and justice, irrespective of 
race or creed. His brave heart is still in death, but the spirit of 
Michael Davitt lives for ever; and the cause of freedom, which he 
held so dear and for which he fought so long and so well, lives on 
and must triumph in the end, 


We have to record the loss of another great personality by the 


sudden death, at the age of sixty-one, of the Right 
“King Dick.” Fon, R. J. Seddon. nc edhbidinnes sablinia, 
and politician, his was indeed a strenuous career. A tribune of 
the people, he entered the New Zealand Parliament in the late 
seventies of last century, and in 1891 he became a member of the 
Liberal Labour Ministry then formed by the Hon. John Ballance. 
It was this Ministry which, as we have repeatedly shown, abolished 
the Tory Property Tax, and substituting for it a tax on land values, 
saved New Zealand from a great financial crisis, turned the tide of 
emigration into a tide of immigration, and set the Colony on the 
high road to prosperity and plenty. On the death of Mr. Ballance, 
in 1893, Mr. Seddon took the reins, and for no less than thirteen 
years he remained Premier of New Zealand and unchallenged leader 
of the Liberal Party. A practical politician rather than an idealist, 
he possessed great force of character; and this it was, combined 
with his Parliamentary generalship, his hard work, his large 
1 December 12, 1905. 
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measure of genuine democratic sympathy, and his bluff geniality, that 
was responsible for the long political reign of “King Dick.” 
Probably no other man in the Colony could have held the Liberal 
Party together for half the time. And the Colony owes him a great 
debt of gratitude for holding the post for so long against the re- 
actionary forces, and preventing their again undoing, as in 1879, 
the great work of Ballance and Grey. Other leaders might have 
wrecked the Party by attempting a more heroic policy, or, on the 
other hand, they might have estranged the advance-guard by 
showing less initiative. 


With a great faculty for accurately estimating public and political 
opinion, Mr. Seddon knew how far it was possible 
Opportunist, go, and he was always ready with aaeid for 
but the day. This may partake of opportunism, but 
Reformer. it has accomplished much, and enriched the pro- 
gressive record of the Colony. His bold action in coming to the 
support of the Bank of New Zealand during the great Australian 
bank crisis of 1893 will long be remembered to his credit and to that 
of his Ministry. He shares also with his Cabinet the credit of 
forcing through, though thrice rejected by the Lords, the Rating of 
Unimproved (Land) Values Bill, of extending the franchise to 
women, and of establishing Old Age Pensions. In spite of his old 
association with “the trade,” Mr. Seddon carried throngh much 
temperance legislation, and his Ministry has done much in the 
direction of social reform, some of it of a decidedly Socialistic 
character. Of late years Mr. Seddon’s health had caused his 
friends considerable anxiety, and his medical adviser had told him 
that he ought to take a rest from his labours. But he preferred to 
continue at work, and he has died, as he would wish to have died, 
in harness, his life’s work crowned by the magnificent victory which 
returned him to power for the fifth and last time with a majority of 
three to one over Independents and Conservatives together. His 
successor in the Premiership will be Sir John Ward, and it is hoped 
that in the course of the necessary reconstruction the Cabinet will 
receive an infusion of Single Tax blood, and that, as a consequence, 
still further steps will be taken in the direction of the taxation and 
rating of land values, It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Home Government, doubtless with an eye to legislation in 
the near future, has requested the New Zealand Government to 
supply them with information as to the results that have followed 
from land value rating and taxation in that Colony. With those 
results our readers are already familiar. 
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His Majesty’s Government hardly appear to realise the depth and 
Chin bitterness of the feeling in this country, in South 
pce Africa, and throughout the Empire generally, in 

Centinmen regard to Chinese slavery in South Africa. It is 

* utterly absurd for Mr. Winston Churchill, the 

inventor of the “ terminological inexactitude,” to contend that the 
fact that only a score or so of coolies have taken advantage of the 
repatriation proclamation shows that the Chinese miners are con- 
tented with their lot. The steady increase in the number of 
desertions at once disposes of any such pretence. And, even if 
the slaves of the Randlords were content, that could not be held to 
justify slavery in a British Colony—or anywhere else, for the matter 

of that. The proclamation issued by Lord Selborne was simply a 

proclamation pour rire ; and with scorn and laughter the House 

of Commons greeted it when read out by the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies. The late Government betrayed the people of this 
country and the people of our Colonies when, as a result of the 
war in South Africa, they introduced Chinese slavery into the 

Transvaal. And an uncomfortable feeling is gaining ground that 

the present Government, despite their election pledges, are 

practically continuing that “betrayal. However, they will not be 
allowed to pursue such a policy in peace, and we are glad to know 


that a strong anti-slavery party is being organised in the House of 
Commons to force a prompt and proper settlement of this vital 
issue. 


We were pleased to see that Lord Coleridge, when called upon 
; to speak at the great social function held in honour 
Repatriate  ¢ Ministers at the National Liberal Club,! did not 
Mh a hesitate even on such an occasion to deal faithfully 

* with the Government in regard to this matter. It 

is no time to “ prophesy smooth things”; and his lordship, roundly 
declaring that “those friends were most loyal who spoke with 
most plainess,” said that “he should not be telling the truth if he 
did not say that there was in the party a sense of disappointment 
that more had not been done to fulfil the distinct pledges of the 
Government with respect to South Africa.” He hit the nail 
squarely on the head when he added that “ among the difficulties 
of the Government was the fact that they had in South Africa 
unwilling agents. Their agents must either be loyal and willing 
or be supplanted by those who would be so.” And, following the 
line taken in these notes last month, he said, ‘‘ Let the Cabinet carry 
into practical effect the speech of Mr. Churchill on February 22. 
Until that was done the position of the Government would not be 
so strong as its friends wished it tobe.” This is, indeed, the only 


1 June 15, 1906. 
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honest line to take. The disgrace of Chinese slavery must be 
swept away, and the coolies must be repatriated, even if, as a, first 
step; it be necessary to repatriate Lord Selborne himself. 


Nor is it only in South Africa that the Government has unwilling 
agents. ‘The same evil influences are to be found 
Methods in at work in our greatest ents eae The 
India. worship of the great Imperial fetish Continuity, 

has resulted in the perpetuation of the insane par- 
tition of Bengal, and, instead of the country being governed on the 
much-vaunted but too little practised British principles of justice 
and fair play, Russian methods have been adopted to the extent 
of suppressing meetings and processions, and prohibiting the use of 
the cry ‘‘ Hail Motherland!” This is not as it should be; and if 
Mr. John Morley has any real regard for Liberal principles, if, 
indeed, he has any regard for his own fair fame as Secretary of 
State for India, he must see to it that those concerned in the ad- 
ministration of India shall either be loyal and willing agents of the 
Home Government or go and make way for agents who will be loyal 
and willing. And, while we are dealing with Mr, Morley, we 
would say that from a man of his high moral standing one would 
have expected a much more definite and outspoken declaration iu 
regard to the opium traffic, forced in such criminal fashion and for 
sordid revenue purposes alone, upon the Chinese Empire. The opium 
traffic is a bold, bare enormous wrong. It is absolutely unjustifi- 
able, and whatever the attitude of China may or may not be, we for 
our part should cease to enforce and to profit by the wrong. True, it 
means the loss of three to four millions sterling of revenue, and our 
Hindoo fellow subjects can bear no more taxation. But if the Imperial 
charges now borne by India were borne, as they should be, by the 
Imperial Exchequer, and if, also, the extravagant military expen- 
diture of India were kept within bounds, not only could the opium 
revenue be spared, but the burdens that now oppress the starving mil- 
lions of India could also be very materially reduced ; while, as we 
have frequently pointed out, still greater relief is to be found by the 
proper assessment and just taxation of the land values of India. 
The ryot is now over assessed and over-taxed, but the big land- 
holders, especially in the great centres of population go, compara- 
tively speaking, scot free. This condition of India question cannot 
with safety be ignored any longer. The burdens now borne by 
India’s poor, burdens that result in chronic famine and pestilence, 
must be greatly and speedily reduced, and steps must forthwith be 
taken to gradually democratise the government of India, both local 
and general, or “ the British Raj” will fall, and great will’ be the 
fall thereof. 


Russian 
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But this is a digression. Let us return to South Africa and its 
problem of Chinese slavery. The Home Govern- 
ment has failed to solve that problem, and it is 
apparent that its solution is to be left to the new 
Legislature which is about to be set up in the Trans- 
vaal. In this connection everything practically depends upon the 
franchise upon which that Legislature is to be elected. Manhood 
suffrage, with the constituencies apportioned in accordance with 
the number of voters, would give the preponderance of power to 
the floating element of the population in the mines and the great 
centres, who are peculiarly subject to pressure from the Rand mag- 
nates. This was, therefore, in the main, the course favoured by the 
late Government, who naturally desired to “safeguard and protect 
their friends ”; and for that reason, if for no other, it is a course 
to be avoided by the present Government, which cannot desire to 
continue the control of the Randlords in the colony. The alterna- 
tives are to apportion the constituencies in accordance with popula- 
tion, or to grant adult suffrage; and the latter is the more logical 
course, though, unfortunately,recent happeningsinthis country render 
it very unlikely that that course will be followed. This is the more 
to be regretted, as adult suffrage would turn the balance of voting 
power from the Rand to the rest of the Transvaal. The returns 
issued some time ago showed that the number of Parliamentary 
voters on the Rand would be 46,203, and in the rest of the colony 
42,120. This, presumably on the basis laid down by the late pro- 
Randlord government. So that it is clear that adult suffrage, by 
giving votes to the women as well as to the men, would completely 
turn the scale. And this would only be just. For it is the people 
who live their lives in a country, not the floating population, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, that should direct the destinies of the 
country ; and in the Transvaal, with its unjust food taxes, and the 
peculiar dangers to women, arising from the presence of wandering 
Chinese deserters, the claim of the womenfolk to the franchise is, 
as we have said before, exceptionally strong. However, whatever 
course the Government adopts, it must at least see to it that the 
franchise is such as to put the democracy, not the Randocracy, in 
command of the Transvaal. 


Randocracy 
versus 
Democracy. 


The claim that the Rand should rule because the gold mining 
industry is the great industry of South Africa, and 

The Wey its sacaiecty parnd the prosperity, and its ruin 
Out. the ruin, of all the rest will not hold water. Asa 
matter of fact, South Africa is ruined, and it is the gold mines 
that have ruined South Africa. But for the gold mines there would 
have been no war and no Chinese slavery. There might not have 
been so much “ progress,” nor so much wealth, but there would 
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have been less corruption, what wealth there was would have been 
more fairly divided, there would have been no great poverty, and 
the minds of the people would not have been diverted from those 
industries which were in existence long before gold was discovered, 
and which must in the nature of things continue to exist long after 
the gold mines have been exhausted. Gold mines, and diamond 
mines too, for the matter of that, are even at the best by no means 
an unmixed blessing to a country, and where, as on the Rand, they 
are monopolised by an unscrupulous gang of exploiters, they became 
almost an unmixed evil. But the gold is there, and the problem 
is how to make the best of the position, Todo this the mineral 
wealth of the Transvaal, which, as the minority report of the Labour 
Commission declared, belongs to the people of the Transvaal, and 
not to the foreign investor, should be worked in the interests of all, 
not in the interests of the few. The Chinamen must go, and the 
mines must be worked by white and by Kaffir labour. The Rand- 
lords complain that the cost of living is so high that they cannot 
employ white labour. A difficulty they do not mention is the 
extravagant over-capitalisation, over-“ watering ” of the mines. By 
taxing Rand values and other land values in the Transvaal the 
“ water” would be squeezed out of mining stocks, and the revenue 
raised by such taxation would admit of the abolition of the present 
taxes on food, clothing, and other necessaries, while the land tax 
would further operate to force idle land into use, and thus not only 
open up the country to British settlers, but also still further reduce 
the cost of living by promoting house-building and lowering the 
present excessive rentals. We trust that the Legislature about to 
be formed will lose no time in setting to work on some such lines 
as those here laid down. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy of a General Election next spring has 

been treated with the contempt that it deserved. 

A Gene ral His invitation to the House of Lords to precipitate 
Election Meets. 

Spring! °" appeal to the country by the rejection of the 
next Spring! raucation Bill, for that is what his speech amounted 
to, has been met by the Duke of Devonshire with the curt admoni- 
tion that he should mind his own business, and Lord James of 
Hereford has implored the peers to think twice ere they set at 
nought the clearly expressed will of the people. The recent General 
Election, indeed, has notified all whom it may concern that the 
democracy of this country is not to be trifled with, The more far- 
seeing of the clerics are advising their less wide-awake fellows that 
any factitious refusal to accept the mandate of the people in regard 
to the Education Bill can but precipitate the issue of Church Dis- 
establishment, and some of the peers, too, recognise that if the 
disestablishment movement once gets under way it is not the 
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Church alone that wil! be disestablished. The House of Lords has 
already challenged Labour by rejecting the Aliens Amendment Bill 
which would forbid the importation of aliens as strike-breakers. 
But even the Trades Union Branch of the Tariff Reform League is 
up in arms about it, and it seems probable that Lord Ridley (Presi- 
dent of the Tariff Reform League), who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, may shortly reintroduce the measure and secure its acceptance. 


It is, of course, possible, though hardly probable, that the House of 
Lords may seek to force a dissolution by rejecting 
leading Government measures. But that the 
Government should play into their hands by. dis- 
solving prematurely is unthinkable. The Government should not 
even consider in the drafting of the measures they bring forward 
the prejudices and predilections of the House of Lords. As Lord 
Coleridge said in the speech already quoted: ‘‘ The House (of Lords) 

. . is not nearly so formidable as we are apt to think.” “I 
would not let them imagine,” advised his lordship, “ by any act of 
weakness in the Lower House that the Government was afraid of 
the House of Lords. He had a rooted opinion that the straight 
man, the bold man wins in the end, and he did not believe that 
there was anything to be gained by compromises. And with regard 
to the Education Bill, he gave the Government a word of warning. 
He hoped they would display no weakness in the face of clamour, 
from whatever quarter it might arise; and he did not believe that 
any action of the Government with a view to propitiating the House 
of Lords would be successful or statesmaniike.” ‘ Toujours l'audace” 
should be the motto of the Government. The electorate have given 
them a huge majority, and in spite of what the House of Lords may 
do, with such a majority, “ with such a splendid instrument,” as Mr. 
Haldane terms it, “it will ”—to use the War Minister's own phrase 
—* be the fault of the Ministry if they do not achieve something.” ! 
With financial reform the Lords have no right to interfere, and 
even if their lordships should venture to reject all other measures 
the Government should press forward real live financial reforms on 
the lines repeatedly advocated in these notes, and then, and not till 
then, having done what they can in spite of the Lords, they may 
appeal with confidence to the democracy for a mandate to settle 
once for all the long outstanding account between peers and people. 
The House of Lords must go. Let the referendum, a direct appeal 
to the will of the people, take its place. 


' Peers versus 
People. 


1 National Liberal Club, June 15. 
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All the world over the rights of the people have yet to be won, but 
everywhere the battle is joined, and in the long 
run—but how long a run who shall say—right 
must triumph, Here the issue is tardly in doubt, 
the forces of reaction have suffered a crushing 
defeat. In our colonies the case is even better. 
But in the United States the fight against plutocracy, entrenched 
behind its Tariff walls, will be long and severe. The Beef Trust 
scandals recently exposed by Mr. Upton Sinclair and by official 
reports will'do mach to quicken the movement against the Trusts 
as a whole, but the economic awakening of a people is a slow 
process, and there is danger that if that process be too long delayed, 
revolution rather than evolution may result. For in the meantime 
the people are starving, and starvation is the stuff that revolutions 
are made of. That this danger is very real is shown by the bomb 
outrage on the occasion of the Spanish royal marriage. Thanks 
again to Protection and to land monopoly, the same twin evils that 
are oppressing America, the Spanish people are stricken with 
famine, and being denied a proper constitutional outlet for their 
feelings, and proper constitutional methods of redressing their 
grievances, recourse is too often had to the bomb and the assassin’s 
knife: Nothing but justice and freedom can avail to put matters 
right, and happily the young king and his advisers seem inclined 
to act on such lines rather than to make things worse by a policy 
of reaction and repression. In Russia, on the other hand, the Czar 
and his Government are pursuing, with the worst possible results, 
a contrary course. The Duma is completely ignored, and brutal 
tortures, wholesale executions, Jewish massacres, and the starvation 
of the peasantry, by denying to them the land without which they 
cannot live, would seem to be preparing the way for a cataclysm 
too horrible to contemplate. The Duma, however, is acting with 
wonderful self-control ; even if it be suppressed, its members declare 
that they will continue to meet elsewhere, and so long as this 
directing head is not lost to the people the position is not absolutely 
without hope. 


Democracy ». 

Plutocracy 
and ». 

Autocracy. 





THE DISCREDITED PESSIMISTS. 


Ir the soundness of a stateman’s policy may be better measured by 
the mental calibre of his followers than by their numerical strength, 
there should be little difficulty i in determining the true worth of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s economics. 

The problem, in that case, admits of an easy solution. For, 
throughout the discussions of the past three years, there has been 
no more significant and conspicuous factor than the consistently 
maintained attitude, in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, of the 
great majority of those who, by intellect and training, are best fitted 
to weigh the merits of the momentous issue he has raised. 

Almost without exception, the leading authorities upon both the 
theoretical and the practical aspects of the fiscal problem have 
ranged themselves in direct opposition to the suggested reversal of 
our commercial system. Very early in the controversy, indeed, 
fourteen of the most eminent professional economists subscribed to 
a vigorously worded protest, upon theoretical grounds, against the 
reintroduction in any form of protective or preferential tariffs ; and 
it soon became evident that the academic view was nearly unani- 
mously upheld by those experienced in the practical bearings of the 
question, as, for instance, the great financial authorities, including 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and most of his prede- 
cessors, the bankers, and the Trade Union leaders also. 

Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, stands practically alone. He has with 
him not one name in the first rank of economics, of finance, nor 
even of politics; for the half-hearted and vacillating support of the 
ex-Premier (Mr. Chamberlain’s sole sympathiser with any claim to 
the title of statesman), tempered as it is by that hazy, diffident 
scepticism which emasculates all Mr. Balfour’s opinions, carries as 
little weight intellectually as it has has hitherto carried politically. 

Who then, we may ask, are Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, and by 
virtue of what mental or other qualifications do they dismiss expert 
solutions of abstruse economic problems, and oppose the matured 
convictions of experienced authorities upon practical commercial 
issues ? 

Probably we shall do the great majority of tariff reformers no 
injustice if we suspect that their sense of the intellectual responsi- 
bility involved in their attitude weighs but lightly upon their minds. 
With Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, to lead the revolt against authority, 
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who, they may exclaim, need fear to follow? None too soon, an 
enlightened statesman of commanding ability has realised the 
urgency of defying established opinion, aud of directing public 
attention to national perils which should have been obvious to every 
one years ago. And besides, they may declare, further, that though 
in this country the weight of authority is undeniably against them, 
yet, taking the world at large, the reverse is the case—Great 
Britain, Holland, and New South Wales being almost the only anti- 
Protectionist civilised States. 

In other words, then, the Tariff Reformers’ defence may be said 
to run thus: In the first place it is wiser to rely, for the solution of 
an economic problem, upon the judgment of a politician who has 
contradicted himself upon nearly every public question that has 
arisen during the course of his career, rather than to trust the 
well-nigh unanimous opinion of life-long students of the subject. 
Secondly, regarding the balance of authority between Free Trade 
and Protectionist States, it is safer to appeal to the decision of the 
chiefly unsuccessful majority rather than to that of the wholly 
successful minority—to the great Protectionist concert, that is to 
say, which includes all the more backward nations (and the leading 
exceptions to whose general lack of commercial success are found 
where, as in the cases of the United States and Germany, over con- 
siderable areas the opposite principle prevails), rather than to the 
small Free Trade group, composed without exception of States con- 
spicuous for their commercial success. 

But we must avoid the error of charging the typical Tariff Re- 
former with all the logical implications of his admissions. We 
should bear in mind that he is the irredeemably insular patriot 
first, the cautious political thinker last. 

Nothing, for example, better illustrates his characteristic outlook 
than a glance at his habitual conception of the process by which 
international trade is carried on, Ever present to his loyal imagina- 
tion is the rousing picture of the plundering foreigner, persistently 
invading the British market, flooding the country with his alluringly 
cheap productions, and undermining, with full permission of both 
Parliament and people, the foundations of British industry. 

To judge from the constant direction of Tariff Reformers’ argu- 
ments, this haunting vision would actually appear to express, for 
many of them, the whole concrete operation of the abstract doctrine 
of free importation ; and labouring, as they apparently do, under a 
constitutional inability to take a larger and more comprehensive 
view of the phenomena of international commerce, facts and argu- 
ments alike usually avail nothing to repel their obsession. 

Of all such elementary economic truths as that imported foreign 
goods must inevitably be paid for by exported home-made goods, 
that, therefore, the greater the quantity of imports the greater 
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must be the quantity of exports, and, consequently, the greater the 
employment of home labour, in their manufacture, scarcely a sus- 
picion seems ever to be caught by the average Tariff Reformer. 

He rarely betrays, even, the faintest consciousness of the neces- 
sarily reciprocal character of the benefits to be derived from foreign 
trade. That, for instance, the net effect of raising prices of com- 
modities now imported by insisting upon their home production 
must be to compel the British consumer to work longer in order to 
earn wages of the same purchasing power as at present; and that, 
therefore, the policy of free importation is the one fiscal system under 
which the highest available remuneration is secured to home 
labour; are aspects of the problem he professes to study that seem 
never to disturb the easy confidence with which he undertakes its 
solution. 

All such far-fetched theorising, indeed, Tariff Reformers serenely 
ignore. 

Nor is the limitation of their outlook confined to the purely 
theoretical elements of the question. Ona par with their disregard 
of established and verifiable doctrine is their consistent contempt for 
all officially attested statistical evidence. 

Though with each publication of the Board of Trade returns to 
date, the volume, both of our export and of our import trade, is 
seen to have risen above all previously recorded figures, yet Tarift 
Reformers continue to bewail unceasingly our rapidly approaching 
commercial doom. 

And though the total annual value of German commerce is but 
£500,000,000, compared with Great Britain’s total of £800,000,000 ; 
and the Foreign Office reports upon the trade of the German 
Empire prove that, in spite of the much-vaunted relative expansion 
of German in comparison with British commerce, the growth of 
British exports during the past ten years has exceeded by 25 per 
cent. per head of the population (the only true standard of com- 
parison) the growth of German exports during the same period ; 
yet Tariff Reformers never tire of drawing comparisons between 
German and British success in the race for the world’s trade, to the 
invariable discredit of their own country. 

And notwithstanding that pauperism has declined from 7 per 
cent. to 2 per cent. since the adoption of Free Trade, and that labour 
market returns show a decrease in the number of unemployed from 
7 per cent, to a fraction under 4 per cent. during the past four 
years, we still hear these pessimistic students of national progress 
clamouring in despair for an immediate commercial revolution to 
stem the rising flood of pauperism and unemployment! 

But figures make little appeal to the imagination! It is enough 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s ardent disciples that they can picture, with 
the aid of his vivid powers, an ever-swelling multitude of helpless 
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fellow-countrymen reduced to the verge of destitution and starvation 
by unscrupulous foreign competition. Utterly oblivious to the 
magnitude of the general injury inflicted upon the whole community 
by protecting the home producer from open competition, they 
appreciate nothing but the individual effect of exposure to such 
competition. And, blind to the obvious truth that by compelling 
consumers to pay higher than needful prices the collective wealth 
of the nation must be diminished by the equivalent, at least, of 
such compulsory waste, they naively dream of increasing employ- 
ment throughout the country by thus decreasing the capital by 
which industry is supported, and whereby, as a necessary conse- 
quence, employment is promoted. 

Such, indeed, are but a few of the more grotesque vagaries of 
thought which have recently been masquerading as economic 
science, and striving to obtain recognition in the national polity. 

But why concern ourselves further with amateur economics based 
upon no recognisable data? Why listen to the no-longer heeded 
vaticinations of a faction upon whose tenets the nation has already 
pronounced its unequivocal opinion ? 

For the Tariff Reform movement has received its quietus. 
Brilliantly conceived, vigorously conducted, and cunningly engineered 
as it has been, it has collapsed as completely as, before the judgment 
ofa level-headed race, all such hollow agitations must inevitably 
collapse. 

The nation has accorded Mr. Chamberlain a generous hearing. 
It has fully weighed his arguments and thoroughly sifted his facts, 
and, finding both sadly wanting, has never for one moment been 
imposed upon by either. 

The country which, almost alone among nations, has had the 
political foresight and the philosophic acumen to establish its com- 
mercial system upon a profoundly logical basis, whose validity is 
continuously vindicated by her maintenance of the commercial 
supremacy of the world, is scarcely likely to commit commercial 
suicide by reverting, at this time of day, to that antiquated and 
discredited policy, born of slipshod reasoning and unenlightened 
patriotism, which still hampers progress in so many countries. 

Ignominiously, however, as this Titanic effort to revive long- 
exploded fallacies has failed politically, psychologically it has not 
proved unilluminating. 

More, perhaps, than any other incident in an unsteady career 
will the Tariff Reform campaign, its tone and conduct, serve to 
shape the final estimate to be formed by thoughtful minds of its 
gifted leader’s character, his mental powers, and the use he made 
of them. 

ApriAN RICHMOND. 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


II. REGISTRATION. 


Last October the WESTMINSTER REVIEW was good enough to insert 
an article by me on Parliamentary Reform. The announcement of 
a Bill by the present Government for dealing with the question of 
Plural Voting and Universal Suffrage has prompted me to contribute 
® second paper on the subject to your valuable magazine. What the 
fate of the Government Bill may be, when it reaches the Lords, it 
is premature to forecast, nor can 1 say whether “ Honourable Re- 
formers” will be successful in this connection; but, assuming that 
the time has not yet arrived for universal adult suffrage, I propose, 
therefore, to examine instead the merits of a general scheme for 
including such franchise reforms as appear practicable, and which 
have been considered necessary in the opinion of certain authorities, 
including, in some cases, those of Revising Barristers. 

Since writing the bulk of this article, however, a debate has taken 
place in the House of Commons on the second reading of the Plural 
Voters’ Bill, and, although there was not on that occasion much 
matter discussed relative to the subject of this article, still it may 
be convenient to refer to one or two statements made at that sitting. 
For example, it was clearly brought out that the franchise at the 
present day has a local, rather than a territorial, value—that is to 
say, that it refers rather to the locality than to the ownership of land, 
in particular; and this was held by some as sufficient reason for 
granting a person the franchise in various divisions. A somewhat 
similar remark may be held to apply to the representation ilself, 
which may be said to be, in the same way, local rather than cor- 
porate, for, with the exception of the Universities, all members now, 
or at the last Redistribution Bill did, represent similar areas of 
population. This point will probably be debated at the next Redis- 
tribution Bill, when the nine University seats come up for considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, in default of the Plural Voters’ Bill passing un- 
scathed through the Lords, the following article is offered as the 
basis of an alternative Bill, which, as being rather of an enfran- 
chising than of a disfranchising nature, is suggested as possibly 
more acceptable to all parties. As already stated by me, however, 
registration was little touched upon in a debate of several hours. 
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One or two points, however, were brought out. It appears, for 
instance, that, north of the Tweed, the registration laws differ some- 
what from the English ones, and one member stated that this created 
some confusion. Could they not, therefore, be made to harmonise 
more? Again, Mr. Ward, the (Labour) member for Stoke-on-Trent, 
touched on what is, after all, the real crux of the registration ques- 
tion, viz., the shortening of the qualification period, which has been 
somewhat, though not substantially, relaxed since the first Registra- 
tion Act of 1832. Another member referred, in a vigorous speech, 
to the old theory of taxation and representation going together, 
which, for better or for worse, has long ceased to be the case, unless, 
indeed, paying indirect taxes (which every one does) can be called 
taxation. The only other point in registration that I noticed was 
the complaint that a number of persons’ names were allowed on the 
register long after they were deceased. 

To resume. Stated briefly, the history of the Reform question 
may be thus summarised : 

(1) Previous to the reign of William IV., the franchise was almost 
entirely confined to the landed classes, viz., to freeholders in the 
counties, and, in the boroughs, to freeholders and freemen, as well as 
to a few faggot voters in both. 

(2) The Bill of 1832 (broadly speaking) may be said to have en- 
franchised the commercial and middle classes. 

(3) The Bill of 1867 enfranchised the artisans, and that of 1884 
the agricultural labourers. 

Now there are many persons who, perhaps, would not have felt 
inclined to support the first two Bills, buat who, now that the 
suffrage is an accomplished fact, can see no earthly reason for a 
lengthened time test for residential qualification. It seems too 
much like giving the vote with one hand and taking it away with 
the other. A man does not necessarily become any the wiser, 
wealthier, or better educated, simply because he always remains 
under the same roof for a lengthened period. And it must be 
candidly admitted that all the revolutionary terrors of an enlarged 
franchise have long since passed away. Considering that in the 
towns the British workman has had the vote forover thirty-eight years, 
it cannot be said that he has been in any great hurry to use it 
democratically. Influences, doubtless, there have been that have 
held him back from hitherto asserting his rights, but he, certainly, 
has done so in the recent General Election to a far greater extent 
than ever before, and the Labour Party is now a power to be 
reckoned with. To this aspect of the subject I propose to allude 
later, but, in the meantime, I wish to refer, more particularly, to 
the registration court revisions, and, in this connection, the follow- 
ing points suggest themselves as affording illustrations of the 
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necessity for reform in this direction, the examples, I may add, 
being chiefly confined to the metropolis : 

(1) The first point I would call attention to is in connection 
with catering. In St. George's, Hanover Square, some occupiers 
of unfurnished bachelors’ chambers were in danger of being dis- 
franchised, simply because the landlord appears to have catered 
for their breakfasts. The Revising Barrister, whilst agreeing as to 
the danger of disfranchisement in this particular, urged that, in 
any new Franchise Bill, the question under consideration should be 
made quite clear, and be freed from all ambiguity. 

(2) The whole question of the service vote needs clearing up. 
At the last Registration Court at Finsbury, a case came up before 
the late Mr. Nepean, which must have affected a good many voters 
in different parts, Claims were made by two men, as superinten- 
dents of a tenement, known as Northampton Buildings, who resided 
on the premises, and whose rent was covered by their services. 
These men, the Revising Barrister said, claimed for a “ dwelling- 
house successive,” and they came from a place inside the county of 
London, and were on the ‘‘ service” list. Unfortunately for them- 
selves, however, they came from outside the borough of Finsbury, 
and the Revising Barrister.was, therefore, compelled to disallow 
their votes. This limitation should undoubtedly be removed in the 
case of persons who are compelled, for their livelihood, to go and 
live in another house as caretakers. 

(83) At Wandsworth a lodger came near to disfranchisement 
simply because he happened to be a friend of the landlord, and, 
therefore, although he paid the full rent entitling him to a vote, 
was not supposed to have paid his actual share of it as a lodger. 
The Revising Barrister, however, humorously remarked that it 
would be “ unreasonable to assume that a man could not reside in 
a house without being an enemy of the landlord. It would never 
do for him (the Revising Barrister) to strike every lodger off the 
list who was on terms of friendship with his landlord.” In this 
case the claim was allowed. 

(4) It ought to be made quite clear that the rateable value of 
the premises should in no way enter into the question of a lodger’s 
vote. At Tooting a claimant was objected to, although he had 
paid 4s. 6d. a week for unfurnished rooms, on the ground that the 
portion let could not be worth the qualifying sum of £10 per 
annum. The claimant, however, produced his rent book and the 
barrister allowed his vote. 

(5) One of the objections to Universal Suffrage is, that it would 
include both criminals and lunatics, but at Preston (Lancs.) it 
appears that one of the latter has already got the franchise, as he 
happens to be a paying patient in a private asylum. 

Vou, 166.—No, 1. B 
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Let me say here that it ought to be clearly stated in the next 
Bill whether or not the rate-collector should call for the rates of 
those entitled to vote. At least, he should be compelled to leave 
@ notice. 

(6) At Berwick half a dozen householders were struck off the 
list as “ Passive Resisters,” though they seem to have stated, in 
each case, that they were willing to pay their rates to the collector 
if he called. 

(7) The question of nightly tenants seems still to be left in 
considerable obscurity, and cases are continually transmitted to the 
High Courts from the Registration Courts for decision. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to establish some uniform rule for such 
cases, seeing that the opinions of the Revising Barristers are 
considerably at variance. 

(8) The next question concerns foreigners, viz, whether an 
alien, born on a British ship, is thereby to be considered as a 
British subject for electoral purposes, or whether it depends on 
the waters in which he is born, or whether his father was captain 
of the ship. In the last case it would seem that, if it was a 
British ship, that would be sufficient to entitle him to be considered 
a British subject. At Islington it was considered that the mere 
fact of a Dane having lived for a considerable number of years in 
the borough entitled him to the vote. The Barrister described it 
as a very puzzling case. 

(9) A curious case occurred in St. Pancras, where a lodger who 
claimed the franchise did not appear to know his own name, nor 
did his wife know it. She only knew the name under which she 
was married to him, and that was the name under which he was 
registered. The claim in this case was disallowed. 

The Fulham Registration Court supplies an instance of an 
alderman without a vote, he having been imprisoned in Wormwood 
Scrubbs as a “ Passive Register.” This matter was strenuously 
contested. The Liberals contended that his imprisonment was 
voluntary, but the Revising Barrister humorously remarked that 
the alderman was absent by order of his Majesty. It is difficult 
to see the difference between thie case and the next in the same 
court, where a “ Passive Resister” was imprisoned for the non- 
payment of 10d. Here the Revising Barrister stated that the 
imprisonment was voluntary, and the vote was allowed, but he 
permitted a special case to be stated for the High Court. 

In Eskdale the Revising Barrister held that a man who had 
been sent to prison for non-payment of rates, though only for 
twenty-four hours, had purged his liability, and he was, therefore, 
entitled to the vote. 

(10) One of the hardest cases, however, and one that will 
require a thorough examination, is the case of men who, many of 
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them from no fault of their own, have been in receipt of parochial 
relief. 

In Brixton sixty men, and at Kensington eighty men, were struck 
off the list, whilst in Bow and Bromley the number reached no 
less than 970. 

(11) The distinction between lodgers and occupiers seems rather 
a nice one. At Lambeth some flats had been turned into lodgings, 
and a man was removed from the list of occupiers because he had 
become a lodger. Up to the last year the tenants were “ occupiers,” 
but during the qualifying period one of these flats became vacant, 
and the landlord resided in it for two months. By this means the 
other tenement holders became lodgers, and it was pointed out that 
a landlord, who held strong political views, could always thus change 
flats into lodgings, and thus disfranchise tenants. The Revising 
Barrister held, however, that it was a question of degree, and that, 
in this case, the lodgers must suffer and their claims be disallowed. 
This is one of those cases that ought to be carefully considered in 
any future Bill. 

(12) There was a wholesale objection to lodgers at Woolwich on 
the ground that the claims had been improperly filled in. As a 
rule, of course, if the claimant, or the election agent, will not take 
the trouble to see that the register is properly filled up, the person 
claiming would be deservedly disfranchised. Generally, however, 
Revising Barristers permit technical mistakes to be amended. In 
this case seventy-six lodgers had improperly described themselves 
as joint tenants with the landlord. The Revising Barrister said 
it would be desirable to ascertain if this was a device for securing 
a vote. If the lodgers were found to be occupying only one room, 
the claims were bad. A typical case was taken, and one room was 
found to be furnished and the other unfurnished. Mr. Barefoot, 
the agent of the Labour Party, requested that the claim should be 
amended, The Conservative agent remarked that there were no 
mistakes of this kind before, and, in this case, they were very 
numerous. The Revising Barrister said he did not think he could 
allow any amendments to be made. He agreed, however, to defer 
his final decision, pending inquiries. A much harder case, however, 
was that in which objection was raised to twenty-six lodgers, 
simply because the month of the year had been inserted in another 
handwriting. 

(13) In contradistinction to the above remarks the Revising 
Barrister for West Southwark stated that, in his opinion, owing to 
the loose way things were done, nearly every man of twenty-one 
could obtain a vote. He also incidentally remarked that many 
plural voters were under the impression that it was illegal to 
exercise more than one vote, and that they could be prosecuted for 
using the others. 
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(14) An amusing incident occurred at South Shields. A 
political agent objected to a lodger’s vote on the grounds that the 
claimant was quite 2 boy. The Revising Barrister inquired if the 
youth had any hair on his face. It was proved that he had quite 
a promising moustache, and his vote was allowed. 

(15) Incidentally, at Blackburn, the Revising Barrister advised 
all electors to examine the lists on the doors of churches and 
chapels in order to see that their names were on the register, and 
so not to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the party 
agents. 

(16) The twenty-five mile radius. It has been suggested that 
this restriction should be sometimes extended to other cities, Either 
this should be so, or the offices should come under the ordinary 
property vote. In which latter case, of course, there need be no 
necessity to reside on the premises. In exchange for “the radius,” 
an office might have the “ property ” qualification. An alderman 
of the City of London was disfranchised in respect of his City 
offices, though otherwise qualified, on the ground that he did not 
reside there. The “ radius” rule is, of course, a relic of the Act of 
1843. Under its ruling two gentlemen at least nearly lost their 
votes at the last registration. Both appear to have occupied rooms 
at hotels as their London residence. In the one case the question 
was raised as to how many rooms the elector occupied at the hotel, 
and, in the other, as to whether he was still residing in his rooms. 
These matters sometimes create great and unnecessary difficulties in 
the discovery. 

(17) The removal of deceased voters from the lists should be 
simplified. The law at present appears to be that the deceased’s 
name is left on the lists till objections are served at the revision 
of voters. 

Mr. H. B. Edge, at South Paddington, very properly suggested 
that it should be sufficient to notify the overseers of the death in 
order that the name may be removed. In South Essex some diffi- 
culty was experienced in proving the deaths of two voters, and the 
name of one was left on the register. If the above suggestion was 
carried out, very few dead men would in future be polled. 

(18) Ifa claimant’s signature has not been attested at the time, 
it should be made clear in the next Bill whether or no it may 
be subsequently amended. It seems rather hard that a person, 
otherwise duly qualified, should have his name erased merely on 
this account. At present, however, the Revising Barrister has no 
choice in the matter. 

(19) The need for further amendment in the lodger franchise was 
also demonstrated at Romford, The Revising Barrister there re- 
marked that he had over and over again stated (as reported) that 
if he had proper evidence he should strike out nine out of every ten 
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of the lodger votes. A curious case occurred in this court. A free- 
holder claimed a vote for his premises, which had recently been 
destroyed by fire, though he was otherwise duly qualified, and 
appears! previously to have voted for these same premises. It was 
naturally suggested in Court that a man could not vote for premises 
that did not exist. The Revising Barrister, however, very properly 
agreed to state a case for the High Court. 

(20) There seems to be a traditional franchise attaching to canal 
shares. At Enfield an objection was lodged against forty-eight 
voters who held New River shares. I have not been able to dis- 
cover what the verdict was, but the matter should be cleared up, 
and the vote confirmed in any future Bill (unless we are in for one 
man one vote), or a wholesale disfranchisement of electors seems 
likely. 

(21) Perhaps the hardest case of all occurred at Staines, where 
a number of workmen residing at West Drayton were struck off the 
lists. During the previous winter, it appears, they had been 
working in some stoneyards opened by the Uxbridge Board of 
Guardians, and had been paid for their labour half in money and 
half in “kind.” This (part) payment of wages in “kind ” seems, 
under some relic of the old Poor Laws, still to constitute “ relief,” 
and it led to their disfranchisement, though their votes were opposed 
neither by the Conservative nor by the Liberal agent. Mr. Blake, the 
Revising Barrister, said his sympathies were entirely with the men, 
who, by stress of circumstance, had been compelled to accept this 
form of “relief”: but the law was clearly against them, and he 
had no option in the matter. 

(22) Constant inaccuracies, such as mis-spellings of names, 
wrong Christian names, and inaccurate dates, are naturally occurring 
in these Registration Courts. At Wimbledon the Revising Barrister 
held that this was in part the fault of the overseers, and, in this 
case, deducted £10 from his costs. This, surely, is a proof that 
many inaccuracies are bound to occur for which electors should not 
be disfranchised, 

(28) The property franchise, though the oldest in existence, does 
not yet seem always to be quite settled, as the following extract from 
the Daily Telegraph will show! ‘‘Mr. F. Archer, representing the 
Conservative Party, successfully defeated several objections to owner- 
ship voters, and (in some cases) where voters were registered for land, 
on the ground that there was a qualifying value, quoting Ashbury 
v. Henderson in support.” 

(24) More power should be accorded in the new Acts to Re- 
vising Barristers to amend statements of claim. In the City 
Revision Court an Alderman’s name was struck off because his 
private address was incorrectly given, and at Chiselhurst a man 
was struck off the list because he did not definitely locate the 
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position of the room for which heclaimed. In each of these cases 
the Revising Barrister had no choice, but a clause might be 
inserted in the new Bill giving an unlimited power of amendment. 
In North Bucks., for example, there was a wholesale ‘‘ massacre ” of 
old lodgers on the ground that the amount of their rent was not 
properly stated (thus reported in the newspapers). It is to be 
feared that one result of this was: to induce a large number of 
electors to vote against the party that proposed the disfranchisement 
of the men. 

(25) Ifthe members of a company owning water shares, such as 
the New River Company, are entitled to votes, why should not the 
members of a company owning property on dry land be so en- 
titled? It was held at Wimbledon, however, that the latter were 
invalidated. 

(26) A question has arisen as to eligibility for the franchise. of 
those members of the Stock Exchange who are aliens—most of 
whom, apparently, are outside brokers—and it was determined at 
the last revision, after striking out their names, to leave to these 
persons themselves the onus of claiming for their restoration. It 
should be definitely settled, in any future Act, whether those aliens 
shall be eligible like any other members of the Stock Exchange. 

(27) It seems to have been definitely settled in a recent case from 
Ireland that, where sons live with their parents “ by agreement,” 
and where this has been deliberately stated, the claim is good. 

(28) From a case at Hoxton it would appear that the overseers 
do not object to a man retaining his vote after receiving parochial 
relief for a fortnight. This is a step in the right direction, and 
might be extended where enforced idleness is not the elector’s own 
fault. On the other hand, a claim appears to have been allowed 
there to a man who had not paid the full value of his lodgings for 
the qualifying period. Surely, however, whatever the qualifying 
period is, it should be requisite that a man should have paid his full 
rent up to his full period; otherwise, a handle is inevitably given to 
those who would limit the suffrage. Clergy of all denominations 
living in a clergy house or college, should, in future, come under 
the service vote, as was shown at Wimbledon; and this should be 
made clear in any future Act. 

(29) At Lancaster the Revising Barrister made it quite clear 
that a man has no vote, merely by reason of his being an official, 
apart from residence, as in the case of a Wesleyan minister who 
claimed a vote just because he held a licence, under the Marriage 
Act, to solemnise marriages. 

(30) A case has been stated above in which persons were 
allowed the vote after receiving a fortnight’s parochial relief, but; 
in some cases, as at Bethnal Green, voters were struck off simply 
because they had received one loaf of bread each. The Revising 
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Barrister was, doubtless, within his right, but these different cases 
should all be brought into line. 

(31) It is strange that, in these days. of education, electors can 
still be found who only can, or who only will, sign with a mark. 
Here the Revising Barrister stretched a point, and allowed the men 
to attend personally to prove their qualifications. In asimilar case, 
at Bermondsey, the Revising Barrister made the excellent suggestion 
that these marks should always be accompanied by a stamp. 

(32) A perfectly fair but rather hard case was mentioned at 
Battersea, where a lodger was disfranchised, though he had. paid 
his rent, simply because his landlord had not paid the rates. On 
the face of it, it seems rather hard that the lodger should have to 
suffer for the delinquencies of his landlord. 

(33) The question may be asked, Are a voter’s rates paid (¢g., a 
Passive Resister’s) if some one else pays the whole or part of them ? 
At Cleckheaton (Yorks.) the Revising Barrister held that they had 
been, but in a neighbouring division the same person held the 
contrary view, Cannot one rule be framed for all these cases? 
Then, further, Revising Barristers hold different views as to whether 
imprisonment does, or does not, discharge the rate.* 

(34) Over and above the cases quoted, there would still seem to 
be s number of purely technical difficulties, as, for example, where 
an objector had failed to state in the required form the grounds of 
his objection. He was, no doubt, quite rightly required to do so, 
as the law stands at present, and yet his objections, such as they 
were, may have been perfectly valid. 

It will, of course, be impossible to remove all these disqualifica- 
tions in the next Bill, nor would it, perhaps be desirable to do so. 
Some of them, however, are particularly irritating, and are of a 
kind that give rise to calls for Manhood, or Universal, Suffrage, for it 
seems certain that the School Board vote—which is wider in the 
sense that it includes women voters—and the Borough and County 
Council franchise, are not nearly so often challenged as the Parlia- 
mentary one. Twoof the most pressing are those dealing with 
outdoor, and with the “ radius,” restriction, and another is the service 
franchise; surely, this latter might be widened so as to include 
police constables occupying separate cubicles, and the cases of care- 
takers already mentioned. No Bill dealing with registration, at 
least: in these days, should afford any ground for party animus. 
Once a man is duly qualified, Conservative and Liberal agents alike: 
vie with each other in their endeavours to get him on the register. 
And, once on the register, both parties.contend for the honour of 

1 It is only fair to add that the party agents have, in many cases, made no 
objection to voters out of employment receiving parochial relief. For example, 
some eighty names of such persons were allowed to remain on the list at Kenning- 


ton, the Conservative agent stating that both sides had too much respect for the 
working-classes to object for so paltry a reason. 
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carrying him to the poll. But of all matters connected with Parlia- 
mentary registration, the most important—and one that is certain 
to be dealt with in the next measure on the subject—is the length 
of time required for residence. My attention was first called to 
this matter (and, in fact, to the whole subject of registration) by a 
correspondence that appeared in the Standard on the subject. 
One of these was so much to the point that I retained it, It is 
from the Reverend E. M. Townshend, Fellow of his College and 
member of the Cambridge University Senate. 

This gentleman stated that it took him twenty-one years to 
obtain a vote, and two and a half years to obtain one in Monmouth- 
shire, where his living is, after coming into residence. As he says, 
the present system of registration is ridiculous. The period neces- 
sary for residence might well be reduced to six months. A couple 
of months would amply serve for making up the register, and, as 
soon as the Courts are ended, the register should lie open again. 
In other words, with the exception of the two months required 
by the Courts, registration should be allowed all the year round, 
and not treated, as it is at present, as if it were a crime. “TI feel 
confident,” says Mr. Townshend, “that there are thousands more of 
educated University and other voters whose support ought to be 
invaluable to any Ministry, as intelligent voters whose occasional 
migration from one place to another, in the course of their professioal 
employment, simply results in their disfranchisement.” And all inqui- 
ries I myself have made in this connection bear out Mr. Townshend’s 
statement. The public at large are quite unaware how many 
eligible persons of their own number are kept from voting by our 
obsolete Registration Laws, the “ complete” reform of which should, 
many think, have preceded Parliamentary reform itself, or, rather, 
should have been the first item in it. There is no reason, for 
instance, as 1 pointed out in my first paper on this subject, why 
members of the House of Lords should not have a vote for Parlia- 
mentary candidates. No doubt, when the Upper House was the 
stronger of the two, it was considered that a voting power in that 
body was sufficient, but, as members of the Commons have, in 
addition to their vote in the House, got an extra Parliamentary 
vote, there seems to be no reason why the Peers should not also 
have one. In addition, moreover, to some measure of Franchise 
Reform, the time seems to be fast approaching when another Ballot 
Bill will have to be introduced dealing with the question of a second 
ballot, which most other countries, possessing a Parliament, have 
long since adopted. At the recent General Election the ‘‘ cornered 
fights ” (single constituencies) numbered thirty-nine. In these no 
less than twenty-four members were defeated that might have been 
returned—Liberals and Conservatives in almost equal proportions. 

Byron, 





THE LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In this time of Jack of employment for numbers of able-bodied 
men, the thoughts of the social reformer turn inevitably to a re- 
settlement of our depopulated farming areas as affording the only 
solution of that problem. It is important that the public should 
appreciate the most just and effective way of bringing about such 
resettlement. For, by extravagant outlay in buying up estates on 
which to found labour colonies or small holding farms, the amount 
of the public debt might be so increased that the ill effects of its 
burden would outweigh the good to be derived from a reform in the 
land system. The purpose of this article is to point ont the path 
reform should follow, and to show how, without injustice to any 
man, certain changes in our Land Laws would result in prosperity 
to the agricultural industry, the solution of the unemployment pro- 
blem, a decrease in general taxation and an increase in the public 
revenue. 

Let us first review very briefly the history of agricultural pros- 
perity and depression, and notice the causes thereof. 

From the earliest period of her history, in the days of the Roman 
occupation down to the middle of the sixteenth century, England 
was in a position not only to feed her people with home-grown grain, 
but also, save in times of famine brought about by invaders’ devas- 
tations or other exceptional causes, to export quantities of it to 
Europe. During the succeeding hundred years, considered rela- 
tively to the increase in population, agriculture declined. From 
1670 to 1846, bounties on home-grown corn and heavy import 
duties on foreign corn, gave to it an artificial stimulus at the ex- 
" pense of every other trade in the country. Since Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act of 1846, abolishing the corn import duties, the industry has 
again declined. To-day, where agriculture might be giving em- 
ployment to thousands of labourers, it gives employment to hundreds 
only; and the depopulation of the country districts is one of the 
principal contributing causes of the labour difficulty in the towns. 

We may pass by without further notice the period of Protection 
—for Protection is an expensive means of stimulation of which no 
political economist can approve, and the reintroduction of which 
the country will never permit. We are then faced with the simple 
historical position that agriculture prospered down to the middle of 
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the sixteenth century, and afterwards—apart from artificial assist- 
ance—declined. ‘To appreciate the causes of this decline, we must 
glance back to the days when feudalism was established in England. 
Previous to that time, and during that time, grain and fruit growing, 
wool-farming and cattle-raising were the usual occupations of the 
common people. It is true there were metal-workers, woollen 
manufacturers, and, later on, silk weavers and other producers; but 
these were few in number; and it is perfectly correct to say that 
at the period spoken of the permanent wealth of the country con- 
sisted of the produce from: the surface of the. land—above all, of 
the grain crops—and that most of the necessary manufactured 
articles (not a great number) were imported in exchange for exports 
of wool and grain. Now, since the national wealth lay in the land, 
its cultivation was a paramount necessity ; and, however systemati- 
cally the practice of sub-infendation might shift the burden of 
cultivation from the head tenant to the under tenant, and so to the 
terre-tenant, who was the final occupier of the land, cultivation 
really did take place. Nor was it of any real importance whether 
the various tenants in alienating to under-tenants retained a portion 
of the land to cultivate for their own purposes, or parted with the 
whole to the terre-tenants in exchange for annual services or pay- 
ments in kind. In either case self-interest would urge a diligent 
pursuit of the farming arts, giving rise to the employment of 
numerous villeins, or of free labourers, as villenage died out. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century commenced a practice 
of commuting the services, by performance of which owners held 
their lands of the king, for fixed money payments. Owing to its 
great convenience the practice was viewed with general approval 
and rapidly gained ground. This was to have extremely important 
results. When first calculated, the annual money payment would 
be regarded as a fair moderate rental for the land, and it con- 
tinued to be so for more than three centuries, until, in fact, the 
discovery of the New World. Then the transference to Europe of 
shiploads of American gold and silver brought about a sudden 
diminution in the value of money ; and while formerly the tenant 
had perforce to extract from the land all that it would yield in order 
to procure enough to pay his lord and leave something over for his 
own expenses, the new cheapening of money now made that pay- 
ment a mere trifle, so that in later years it was discontinued. 
Farther, the growth of trade during the middle ages had vastly. 
increased the amount and value of personal property, and there. was 
a tendency to raise the royal revenues by levying taxes upon it 
rather than upon realty. It was thus no longer necessary to. produce 
from the land so much as in earlier days. 

Another cause which contributed to the decline of agriculture 
was the growing demand on the Continent for English wool. Had 
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real property borne its proper share of taxation no evil would have 
resulted from this, for the owner would have been induced still to 
make the soil yield to him all that itcould ; sheep would have 
been grazed on the uplands, and the cultivation of corn continued in 
the lowlands. But, as observed above, the tendency was to tax 
personalty; and the landowner discovered that by turning his 
ploughed fields into sheep pastures, the property would yield nearly 
as large a revenue as in previous years without the necessity of 
employing so many labourers as cultivation demanded and without its 
attendant risk of bad harvests. The landowner had, in fact, 
discovered a source of income independent of cultivation. 

It is exactly these two evils of an improper system of taxation 
and of the possession by landowners of independent incomes which are 
the main ultimate cause of the depressions of agriculture to-day. 
Wool-growing is not now the source of the latter, but its place is 
taken by an investment of the proceeds of a sale or lease of a 
portion of the land for mining:and building purposes. Or in many 
cases a wealthy trader has bought up the land to use as a private 
park, with no intention of cultivating since he draws an ample 
revenue from his tradingconcern. The policy of these landowners 
is to preserve unspoilt the beauty of their estates in an untilled 
condition ; they do so by declining to build new farmhouses and 
squeezing large rents from the tenants of those houses which are 
already in existence. 

The existence of a third class of landowner is another cause con- 
tributing to the depression. He is the man of ancient family 
possessed of a large ancestral estate, in the soil of which no valuable 
minerals have been found, near which no town has sprung up, and 
over which no sport suitable for expensive disposal can be had. 
He has thus no income apart from the ordinary revenues from the 
farms. Previous family settlements have burdened the estate with 
accumulated portions, jointures, rent charges and other incum- 
brances. Family pride prevents him from selling the land ; family 
pride bids him live in the mansion house in the style of his fathers. 
What is he to do for money? Again, let him squeeze the tenant 
farmer ! 

The result of all this is twofold : 

In the first place, much of the land is wilfully kept out of 
cultivation—a deplorable economic waste. 

In the second place, the land, where cultivated, cannot produce 
enough to satisfy the claims upon it, The tenant’s few fields are 
expected to provide for the wages of the labourers, the food and 
clothing of the tenant and his family, their personal necessaries 
and education, the working expenses of the farm, direct and indirect 
taxation, local rates and duties; and, further, under the name of 
rent, to contribute towards the wages of the middlemen, bailiffs, 
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stewards and managers, the upkeep of the owner's costly establish- 
ment and his other expenses, the payment of tithes, the jointures 
of former widows of the house, the portions of younger children, 
the rent charges, the interest on loans raised by mortgage! What 
wonder can there be that the young men who have seen their fathers 
beaten by these difficulties hurry away from their village homes to 
the towns. 

But this is not all. The feudal lord, even in the twentieth 
century, is still the feudal lord, and his vassals must be put in such 
@ position that terrible punishment may follow disobedience to his 
wishes. So the farmer is made a tenant at will, liable to be 
ejected on the shortest notice; and though even then the farmer 
is entitled to reap such crops as he has sown, he is deprived on 
ejection of the compensation (given by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act) for his more permanent improvements. The landowner is 
thus enabled to control every act of the farmer's life—and he takes 
care to exercise his power. 

The work for the reformer to accomplish, then, is this: The 
owner of idle land must be forced either to sell it, to cultivate it 
himeelf, or to pay heavily to the State every year for the privilege 
of keeping it idle ; fixity of tenure must be secured tothe farmer ; 
the accumulation of burdens on the farmer’s back must be 
prevented. 

Every item of this programme is capable of being accomplished 
by a gradual confiscation of the land (or rather resumption of owner- 
ship of it by the nation) through the agency of an ad valorem land tax, 
increasing every year until at length the whole rents of the land 
come annually into the State coffers, While this process was 
gradually taking place rents could be assessed by public officiels in 
order to prevent the landowner from following his customary practice 
of passing on the burden to the tenant, 

If an act were passed imposing a tax of 2 per cent. on the 
annual value of all land, increasing by 2 per cent. every year, and 
if the operation of this act were postponed for thirty years from its 
passing, present values would not unduly depreciate, and yet in 
eighty years the full rents of all the land in the kingdom would be 
coming to the State, making her virtually owner. The resulting 
benefits would be enormous, In the first place, no man would be 
in a position to keep land idle without paying very heavily for it 
every year; the owner would in fact be changed into an occupier 
at a rent fixed by the State. Such rent would vary with the value 
of the land, and if the land were situated in a town or amidst tilled 
plots, the rent would rise in proportion to the rise in value of the 
surrounding land. In the town, the nominal owner would be forced 
to build in order to pay this heavy ground rent, or else to abandon 
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the site to another; in the country he would be forced in the same 
way to abandon or to cultivate. Nor in this case could he sublet 
to a farmer, since the latter would pay to the State the rent fixed 
by the State, and no more toany one; if the nominal owner wished 
to cultivate he would be obliged to become his own farmer, and the 
useless army of middlemen would be swept away. 

With regard to the case of the overburdened land, it is easy to 
see that the results of the act in gradually diminishing and finally 
extinguishing the owner's rent, could be, by a clause to such 
effect, compulsorily accompanied by a proportional diminution and 
final extinction of tithes, other rent charges, and similar burdens. 
Thus, after the expiration of eighty years, this land would be as 
entirely free from such encumbrances as other land, and similarly 
* would be forced into cultivation. 

Let us now see how this would affect agriculture, The principal 
immediate causes of depression to-day in those neighbourhoods 
where land is available are : insecurity of tenure, and the small net 
return from the soil on account of heavy outgoings. The new 
system would render probably all land available, would secure fixity 
of tenure, would lessen the outgoings. This last statement may 
be proved very simply: the immense revenue coming to the State 
from the land would make it possible to abolish indirect taxation, 
save where necessary for the discouragement of more or less harm- 
ful industries ; the increase in the total of land available for culti- 
vation would reduce the land tax (or State rent) below the level of 
the old private rent ; these two savings alone would suffice to make 
agriculture “ pay.” 

It is the opening up of this new source of revenue which justifies 
the statement at the commencement of this article that a decrease 
in taxation would accompany an increase in the public revenue. 
The great demand for labour on the land would put an end to lack 
of employment, and bring about a reduction in the present burden- 
some poor rate. The creation of a prosperous agricultural class, 
with large purchasing power, would stimulate every branch of 
industry. 

A word remains to be said to justify the confiscation of the land 
by the State. To the high Tory, to the man of ancient lineage, 
justification is at present impossible. It should be otherwise in the 
case of the reasonable man. 

Let us begin by observing that what is advocated in this article 
—State proprietorship of the land—already exists in theory, no 
owner having strictly any higher interest than that of a tenant 
holding mediately or immediately of the king. And in the olden 
times the consideration he gave for that interest, though inadequate 
as @ fall payment, was certainly useful. For example, the military 
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forces of the kingdom were provided by the tenants. Such services 
in the course of years were discontinued—how this came about has 
already been demonstrated—bnut the fact remains that the ancestors, 
of the present holders of the land, or of their predecessors in title 
made some return for the rights granted to them. And the com- 
munity 800 years ago regarded this as a very proper arrangement. 
Why, then, should not the men and women of to-day approve it? 
Because, says our Tory friend, long possession has created for the 
possessor @ title it would be unjust to cancel. 

It is quite true that it would be hard suddenly to deprive a man 
of what he had deemed to be his own; and any land nationalisation 
act should be postponed from coming into force for a considerable 
time after the date of its passing as a recognition of that hardship. 
But there is no reason for extending this concession to a man’s heirs. 
The present landless men are the descendants of those on whose 
shoulders, in the Middle Ages, were cast the burdens which a former 
age had deemed it right for the landed class to bear, The iniquity 
has lasted too long, and if—not in the name of justice, but in the 
the name of grace—to-day’s possessor is allowed to retain for some 
years a usurped position, the privilege must go no further by reason 
of mere accidents of birth. Heirs will have opportunity to seek 
a more honourable means of livelihood than squeezing the poor 
tenants on their fathers’ estates. They may grumble, but in a matter 
so vitally important to the nation, reform cannot pause for a grumble. 
Long possession on the strength of an unrighteous title has been 
often recognised as making that title sound, on the ground of ex- 
pediency. But that principle must yield before considerations of 
greater expediency ; and it is certainly more expedient to obtain a 
cheap reform of our land laws than to uphold a discredited system 
whose continuance threatens so many disasters. In individual 
cases, land nationalisation might cause, hardships, but on the whole 
the postponement of the coming into force of the act, and its very 
gradual operation, would secure to the man who happened to be a 
landowner at the time of its passing, the full benefit of his estates 
while he lived. 

In the present circumstances of English party politics, the acti- 
vities of an extreme Socialist group can bring about no good result, 
and may be mischievous. But if the Socialists are ready to abandon 
for a moment the vain prosecution of their more general desires, and 
concentrate their energies on an attempt to secure nationalisation of 
the land, they will invite to their fighting line for that purpose 
many thinkers and workers of the Liberal party, who are not pre- 
pared to go the whole way with them. Nor should the Socialists 
themselves scorn to follow such a course, since land nationalisation 
is no unimportant instalment of their own programme—if, indeed, 
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it be not rather true that (this reform once secured) such results 
would follow in the matter of a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
that industrial Socialism—at its best somewhat opposed to the 
instincts of the natural man—would cease to be demanded even by 
those who now preach it as the only remedy for the evils which 
arise from caste and monopoly in capital. 


HaroLp WRIGHT. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF 
REFORMERS TOWARDS AGRICULTURE? 


SociaLists wish to socialise the wealth of the country according to 
the well-worn formula, and yet neglect to begin at that industry 
which is universally agreed to be the one which is the foundation of 
all others, namely agriculture. We see myriads around us starving 
for want of food, we also see the possibilities of unlimited food in 
the land at our very doors, and while we have proved in many ways 
the advantages of municipal effort we neglect to use the one means 
here ready to our hands to free the people. The situation is 
strange, and almost worthy of a comic opera if it were not so sad. 
The people want food, and food there is in plenty in the soil 
around them, and yet we social reformers offer to them—municipal 
libraries, municipal trams, municipal baths, a municipal cemetery, 
and municipal gas ad lib. Isn’t it about time to stop such foolery ? 
Can we nourish starving childhood on a cookery book, or clothe our 
ragged sisters with a tramway rail? Is a municipal cemetery a 
sufficient answer to the cry of the workless man, or municipal 
soap and water enough to give to the dweller in overcrowded 
tenements ? y 

The overburdened ratepayer wants relief here and now, and we 
offer only to increase his burdens. The great masses of the people 
are dreadfully poor. There is a vast and untold wealth lying idle 
and wasted in every part of our beautiful countryside, and yet many 
of our superior reformers waste their time and energy in trying to 
devise new forms of taxation. Is it not better to let the people 
produce their own wealth and secure it to their use by municipal 
effort, than to merely seek to re-adjust taxation and leave natural 
wealth untouched. Let the watchword be “ Produce more and not 
concentrate effort in taxing wealth already produced.” Town 
dwellers are living often at the rate of over 1000 to the acre, there 
are leagues of land urgently needing people in England, and yet 
many eminent reformers advocate emigration. Isn’t it time we 
discovered England? The people of the towns are suffering from 
consumption, and are crying aloud for fresh air, there are miles and 
leagues of fresh, pure, clean countryside in England awaiting the 
people, and we dole out a few miserable acres of public parks at a 
wickedly extravagant price, and tell the people we are mighty wise in 
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providing them with such.“ lungs ” and “open spaces.” We prate 
eloquently of the glories of collectivism and of the Socialistic 
Utopia, and then offer to the people access to their native land in 
the form of a penal colony, or else a life of slavery on a dirty plot 
the size of a cabbage leaf. On the one hand, the wealth of agri- 
cultural England remains untouched; on the other municipal 
management pays handsomely, and still the people starve. Social 
reformers want a lead on the agricultural problem ; the lead is— 
socialise farming. We are trying to reform society by beginning 
at the wrong end. Why should the greatest industry of all be left 
outside the ennobling and uplifting influence of collectivism. Or 
have we become so divinely civilised or cultured that we have for- 
gotten our possession of a stomach, and can afford to leave the 
provision of agricultural wealth to serfs, felons, and fools in our own 
and in other lands. Is it nobler to run a municipal gas-works or 
@ municipal farm; and, is there more esthetic pleasure in the 
managing of a municipal sewer or a municipal fruit garden? Why 
should the collective ownership of a tramway be better than the 
collective ownership of the source of food and clothing ? 

If it is found necessary to protect the people’s roads, water, and 
trams from the ravages of a crowd of bloodthirsty brigands in frock- 
coats, how much more necessary is it to protect their source of all 
food and clothing from the same unholy scoundrels who devour all 
and spare none? Is not the farmer more worthy of honour than 
any other craftsman? and why should his profession be ignored by 
reformers? The agricultural problem to-day, as ever, remains the 
‘unknown problem.” Nobody studies agricultural sociology, and 
while the people are rotting by the roadside, superior and eminent 
sociologists prefer to investigate into the scientific minimum it is 
possible for other people to live upon—vide Booth and Rowntree’s 
Studies in Poverty. It is impossible to conceive of a Socialist State 
based upon an individualistic agriculture. Neither could a State 
have a permanent existence whose economic basis consisted of col- 
lectivist industrialism and a non-existent agriculture, if it were 
possible to imagine such a condition. 

I will not, labour the point that without Socialistic farming 
Socialism is impossible. It is enough to say that the whole argu- 
ment lies in the fact that while certain phases of the production of 
agricultural wealth can be carried on for wse only extremely easily, 
the art of production for profit or exchange is very difficult, and 
involves a vast amount of skill, training, and organisation ; and in 
that fact lies the strength and the weakness of the small holdings 
theory. How great is this skill, training, and organisation will be 
seen by noting the failure of private enterprise to feed and clothe 
the people. It needs but a thought to be given to the political 
and economic conditions of to-day to see that in nothing has private 
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enterprise failed so greatly as in agriculture, not only in our own, 
bat in other lands also. On the other hand, national or municipal 
farming is the key tothe whole social problem. Start collectivist 
farms (whether State or municipal matters not), and you so far 
nationalise the land and get rid of the evils of landlordism. 
Socialise farming and you will create a demand for skilled agricul- 
tural labour at a living wage and under fair conditions, which can 
be supplied from your training colonies, and which will react upon 
the whole labour market even to the highest. 

Municipal farms must create municipal workshops and factories to 
deal with the produce of the farms, and to regularise the employ- 
ment of the people. They will also turn into productive channels 
the vast amount of manurial matter now wasted in destructors and 
turned out to sea. How great that amount is may be seen 
from the fact that London’s road sweepings and house refuse alone, 
without sewage, would fertilise easily an area about twice its own 
size, By municipal farming the congestion of the towns would be 
automatically relieved, and the physical, mental, and moral health 
of the people be vastly improved as a result. Municipal farming 
will rouse less opposition than any other reform, because it is sane, 
rational, and appeals to the good sense of everybody. Collectivist 
farming is, above all things, reproductive expenditure, and bears 
directly upon the well-being of the whole people. It will create a 
great boom in every other trade and industry. National farming is 
of national value, and will give security from foreign invasion, and 
relieve the burden of the taxpayer. Municipal farming will 
abolish the waste of land, labour, and materials which are so great 
a feature of modern farming. It will get rid of the dirty and 
unhealthy conditions which now exist in the production of most 
forms of agricultural wealth. It will rouse the country peasantry 
from their lethargy, and create in them a new standard of life, and 
introduce to them new ideals of citizenship. It will also encourage 
agricultural skill and enterprise, and awaken a healthy spirit of 
emulation, improvement and progress through the whole country- 
side. Municipal farming will, by touching the foundation of life, 
cause a complete revolution in the cost of maintenance of all work- 
houses, prisons, asylums, as well as the Army and Navy, and cause 
them to become a sowrce of revenue to the State, instead of a great 
drain upon its resources. 

In a word, collectivist farming, by influencing the people at the 
very roots and foundation of their lives, and by its uplifting influ- 
ence, will of necessity also stimulate science, art, music, and all the 
other joys and graces of life for the nation as a whole. 

Now is this thing practical? Can municipal farming be made to 
pay as well as other municipal efforts, or is it something apart from 
all such enterprises? State farming for profit has been recom- 
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mended by a Committee of the Board of Agriculture under the late 
Tory Government. I unhesitatingly assert that, in spite of the 
present condition of agriculture, municipal, collectivist, or State 
farming can be made to pay, and to pay handsomely. The Crown and 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners already own and manage about 350,000 
acres of farm land, and possess a staff of trained farmers who could 
well undertake to supply a large part of the needs of the Army and 
Navy in agricultural produce. 

Agriculture is, beyond all question, the one industry which would 
pay better than any other for the introduction of collectivist methods 
on a sound business basis. Municipal or State farming must be 
treated as a business and not asafad. A municipal farm, as I mean 
it, is not a penal establishment, a reformatory, a training school, or 
a convalescent home; in certain of its aspects it may be distantly 
allied to these things, but in reality it is vastly different. It must 
be equipped with the best machinery, the most highly skilled labour, 
the best buildings, and the most scientific skill that money can buy. 
It must be prepared to meet and to vanquish in the open market all 
home or foreign produced goods, and show that intelligence, organi- 
sation, and a living wage are able to triumph over sweated labour, 
and to beat it in cheapness of production. 

In all farm colony schemes the aim must be to make institutions 
of them, wherein the labourers are treated partially or wholly as 
patients, and wherein the labourer is the chief item, and the crops 
and their cost of production a secondary consideration. In muni- 
cipal or collectivist farming the production of large crops at a low 
cost is the great thing, and the labourers must be treated in exactly 
the same way as in all other industries, viz., as men having con- 
siderable education, self-reliance, and skill, and worthy of a wage 
which will bring to them the joys of manhood, to their women folks 
health and contentment, and to their children the happy innocent 
carelessness which is childhood’s divine prerogative. 

I will not enter here into technical details as to the way muni- 
cipal or State farms could be profitably managed in relation to crops, 
rotations, utilisation of sewage and house refuse, buildings, and 
such matters, though I am willing to give such particulars when 
desired. I will now proceed to give the results of a few personal 
experiments in the organisation of farm work and in agricultural 
finance, 

I have proved that a higher standard of intelligence is obtainable 
amongst labourers if they are able to work in parties instead of 
alone. I have proved that where there is constant work, a decent 
house, and a living wage can be paid, and also where reasonable 
amusements are provided for winter evenings, neither men nor lads 
show a desire to leave the land. My experience leads me to think 
that if all forms of “truck” were abolished, and farm labourers 
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were treated much on the same lines as town mechanics, much good 
would result. I have been taught in a very hard school indeed that 
specialism is necessary to cheapness of production, and that great 
variety is expensive. I have found that office work is a bore, and 
should be reduced to a minimum, and most of it done by others than 
the farm people, Men who are Happy will do the best work and 
the most of it. This simple fact has been brought home to me 
during many a long hard day’s toil. With increased sanitary know- 
ledge there is an increased number of rules and regulations as to 
the management of those farms which produce certain kinds of food 
stufis. Every such sanitary improvement means an increase in the 
capital necessary to work the farm, but in the end it always tends 
to a greater efficiency, and ultimately to a reduction in the cost of 
production. This alone is no small argument in favour of a well- 
equipped, properly capitalised system of collectivist management. 

There is nothing more misleading in agricultural sociology than 
the false generalisations that are so frequently and wantonly made. 
Men talk of particular instances of profits or losses and vainly 
imagine that their own experience is capable of being universally 
applied. I cannot insist too strongly that beyond all things agri- 
culture is luck, chance, or a gamble more than anything else, unless 
well organised and on a large scale, and then it is acertainty. The 
same conditions which make for success or failure, such as weather, 
manure, markets, the personal factor, and a hundred other things, 
most likely never even approximately occur again. In no branch 
of agricultural sociology are there so many of these false generalisa- 
tions as in the matter of small holdings, ¢g., certain writers 
advocate corn growing on such holdings. Now is it possible to 
imagine certain circumstances in which wheat could be grown 
at a profit at 20s. per qr. on small holdings, but it is obvious in 
such an extreme case that generalising is misleading and dangerous. 
I could easily give facts and figures about my own farming business, 
but why do so? Such facts and figures by themselves are of no 
value unless multiplied a thousandfold. The financial reasons for 
municipal farming are most powerful. There are three points 
about agricultural finance which should be especially noted: (1) 
The capital involved in up-to-date farming on a large scale-is so 
great that many persons prefer to invest it otherwise, so as to live 
without the worry and risk of farming; (2) the turnover of all 
purely agricultural concerns is very slow, about once a year being 
the rule; (3) agricultural profit and loss accounts are very difficult 
to draw up with any degree of accuracy. 

Agricultural finance is difficult because of its risks, as, while a 
well-managed holding may be reckoned to yield a fair profit over a 
number of years, it may, owing to a difficult season, show a loss in 
one year equal to the accumulated profits of two or three previous 
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years. This is a serious. matter for the small holder, but for a 
large farmer or a municipality it is not so harmful. Agricultural 
book-keeping is difficult because of the stock-taking. Everything 
is in a state of flux. Your crops that are partly grown may turn 
out to be good or poor and of great or of little value. Your 
manure in the land may be of much or little value according to the 
season, while your animals may vary £2 a head in one week. There 
is probably no other industry in which so great a variety of goods 
vary so much in value, These things make for instability 
and lack of enterprise in any form of individualistic agriculture, 
but would be largely corrected by the influence of an “pee 
municipalism. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. 


When we come to study the problem of the unemployed we see 
evidences of the same neglect of agricultural sociology which is the 
hall-mark of most of our modern reformers. Writers on this great 
problem, as usual, miss the point of the whole business by calmly 
ignoring the greatest factor. -Now as always agriculture is despised 
and rejected of men, and these good, kind, clever celebrities talk 
in their pettifogging way about the regulation of industry, and the 
provision of their miserable farm colonies for their unemployed 
without a thought about the one industry which is the foundation 
of all others, and which is the cause of all other irregularities of 
employment. 

It cannot be reiterated too often that agriculture is a seasonable 
employment of the first magnitude, and that the general problem of 
unemployment can only be solved by beginning at the agricultural 
side of the problem. One of the greatest difficulties of our agri- 
cultural life consists of the trouble to regulate the labour. Farms 
are for large parts of the year being worked overtime, and at other 
times are very slack, consequently the quality of the work suffers 
greatly, and much work is left undone altogether, and much is 
done at wrong seasons, The work has to be regulated according 
to the number of labourers available at the busiest season, and much 
dependence has to be placed on casual labour of a very poor kind. 
This on most farms is a very great evil, both to the farms, their 
managers, and the labourers. It is an evil that must exist in 
any system of individualistic farming, and can only be adequately 
dealt with by properly organised collectivist management. This 
system of excessive rush, alternating with almost idleness, which is 
unavoidable on most farms and is especially noticeable on fruit and 
market garden farms, is very bad both for the farm foreman and 
for the regularly employed labourers. By dealing directly with the 
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problem of the organisation of agricultural labour a great deal more 
will be done to get at the heart of the unemployed problem than 
in any other way. It being impossible from natural causes to 
regularise purely agricultural employment, it must then be taken 
as the standard by which all other industries must be regulated. 
By municipal farming this supreme difficulty could easily be over- 
come in a rational and businesslike manner, much to the advantage 
of agriculture and of industry generally. 

Municipal, State, or collectivist farming would solve the Labour 
difficulty by having in connection with it, and yet as a separate 
industry, various forms of municipal workshops and factories in 
which during the winter and the slack seasons men could, under 
the best possible conditions, earn a living as craftsmen at another 
trade. A properly-managed municipal farm would always be able 
to draw from these factories or workshops enough labour to enable 
the crops to be secured under the best conditions, both of labour 
and of crop quality, and the eight-hours day even in harvest time 
become possible ; while crop specialising could be carried out in a 
way quite unknown to private enterprise. Under collectivist 
management agriculture would be no longer a worse paid employ- 
ment than other industries and it would not be in any sense infra 
dig for the factory worker, or even the journalist, to be trained to 
do certain kinds of agricultural work and come outside for a 
month or so to help to secure the golden corn and luscious fruit, 
which is to feed himself and his fellows during the dark days of 
the coming winter. 

Before leaving this matter I wish to refer briefly to the subject 
of the nation’s food in time of war. Of all the mad proposals ever 
discussed by a Royal Commission the one just published is surely 
the maddest. This extraordinary proposal of a number of dis- 
ordered brains is to establish large national fortified granaries in 
Eugland. In our own land of all places! The most fertile land 
in the world, the soil is idle all around us and we are too lazy 
and too stupid to let our people work out their own economic 
salvation on their native soil,and yet we propose to build granaries 
for foreign corn. Language fails even a master of invective at 
the bare thought of such a proposal. Where can our corn supply 
be stored so well as in those natural ornaments of the land, the 
well-filled stackyards of our own beautiful English countryside and 
what can protect them so well as the stout hearts and sturdy limbs 
of free-born British farmers, 

Now what are the practical steps to take? The need is great, 
the people are perishing, and we must haste to save them. Are we 
to go on for years as we are, acting like Vivisectionists, calmly 
and indifferently studying the agonies of a people who are living 
in a perfect hell ? 
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How long is this damnable farce of starvation in the midst of 
plenty to go on? Isn't it time we called a halt? The soil of 
England could in two years feed these starving peoples and bring 
to them the great joy of a glorious economic salvation and drive 
the present loveless poverty and misery away as the mist of the 
morning at the coming forth of the sun of England’s bounty. 

I make once more the following suggestions : 

The army and navy should, as far as possible, be fed and 
clothed from home-produced materials grown on national farms 
and manufactured in national or municipal workshops and 
factories, 

If it makes for the safety of the nation to build warships and 
guns, &c., in national dockyards and arsenals, how much more 
necessary is it for the nation to own and manage the means of 
clothing and feeding the men without whom the guns and warships 
are useless. 

The nation should also grow all the horses it needs for warfare 
and so save all possibility of further remount scandals. The land 
is ready for such use. The War Office owns large tracts which are 
eminently suitable. The Board of Agriculture should be re- 
organised and then be entrusted with the duty of directly managing 
these national farms for the benefit of the army, navy, and allied 
services. It should also have the task of overseeing and assisting 
all other national and municipal farming enterprises, and instead of 
being the useless incumbrance it now is, should be made the chief 
revenue-producing department of the State. Failing which some- 
body who is in charge should be shot, 

Much might be written on this subject of the re-organisation of 
the Board of Agriculture, but time forbids, Every local authority 
should be urged, wherever possible, to take up land for the purpose 
of commercially producing crops to supply the needs of its own 
and neighbouring poor law requirements instead of offering these 
things to public contract, and as far as possible municipal workshops 
on a paying basis should replace the workhouses. Municipal farms 
should provide all the road metal needed for the main and by- 
roads and so effect a mighty saving to the rates. In many cases 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the cost of the roads could be saved by 
direct ownership and working of the road metal quarries. There 
should also be a complete system of intercommunication and trading 
between the various public bodies for the satisfying of their mutual 
needs. 

My time has gone, and I am not able to develop a subject in 
one paper about which a library needs writing. Suffice it to say, 
that by commencing at agriculture Social reform can be brought 
about in a natural, rational, and businesslike manner, with a 
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minimum of legislative activity and a maximum of direct personal 
benefit to the community. 

In conclusion, while admitting all the advantages of town life, 
I submit that humanity cannot consider with equanimity the prospect 
of living without the sweet smell of the fresh turned earth and the 
new mown hay and all that they imply. Neither culture, science, 
art, nor any other attribute of town civilisation are a fit exchange 
for the deep enjoyments given to us by the nightingale, the 
primrose, and the other simple pleasures of country life, or for the 
sturdy health to be got by a spell of hard toil in the open fields. 
The economic ideal I plead for is an ideal founded upon a sound 
business basis, and one which also comprises the greatest possibili- 
ties of a high ideal manhood. It is twofold. Towards you poor 
and imprisoned town-dwellers it offers a knowledge of that true 
inner meaning of the glory and majesty of nature which is but 
dimly revealed even to the most cultured of those who know 
Nature only when in holiday mood. It offers to you townsmen 
a deeper understanding of that mystic foree which is unknown to 
those who have never met stern, hard Mother Nature in life and 
death grasp. Towards the countrymen it offers all the benefits of 
culture and comradeship, which are the greatest boons of town life, 
and will lift them for ever far above the degradation of their peasant 
serfdom. It is an ideal capable of easy attainment and of universal 
application. It offers food to the hungry, clothes to the naked, 
homes to the homeless, wisdom to the fool, joy to the sad, and the 
infinite treasures of science, art, poetry and religion to every human 
dweller on the earth, and as such I beg of it your careful and 
thoughtful attention. 


Ricwarp Hiaes. 























PROGRESSIVE AND UNPROGRESSIVE 
NATIONS. 


‘The best state for human nature is that in 
which, while no one is poor, no one desires to be 
richer, nor has any reason to fear being thrust 
back by the efforts of others to push themselves 
forward.”—J. 8. MILL. 


THE changes which have taken place in England during the past 
century and a half have completely transformed the face of the 
country, and the habits, manners and ideals of the people. Till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, life went on much as it had for 
the preceding five hundred years. The bulk of the population was 
engaged in agriculture, and was thus pretty evenly distributed over 
the land. The great centres -of population were the principal sea- 
ports, but even these, London alone excepted, presented no such 
congested masses of people as are found in our modern commercial 
and manufacturing cities. Industrial pursuits, other than agricul- 
ture, were carried on for the most part in the home, or in small 
workshops, for the factory system had not yet established itself ; 
and internal trade was restricted in amount, every district being 
practically self-supporting. Means of communication were limited 
and even the main roads were often in an almost impassable con- 
dition. This affected only a small minority of the population, 
however, for most people had little occasion to travel, and passed 
their lives in or near their native places. Life was much less 
strenuous in every way than our own, and wealth more evenly 
distributed. Great fortunes were seldom amassed except by a few 
foreign merchants, and there was not the abject and hopeless 
poverty that afflicts large masses in the England of to-day. Lastly 
it may be noted that the fields were still green, and the skies un- 
clouded with smoke, while the streams ran clear and bright even 
through the towns. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century great changes were 
inaugurated. Capitalists commenced to exploit the labour of the 
artisans, and the foundation of the factory system was laid. With 
the introduction and constant improvement of machinery, the 
necessity for special buildings and abundant capital arose; the 
independent workman was thus in great measure displaced, and a 

system of wage labour developed. The application of steam to 
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industrial purposes greatly accelerated the changes that were 
taking place; huge factories were erected, and country villages 
soon grew into great towns, drawing to themselves more and more 
of the rural population. The necessity of feeding these town 
dwellers gave a great stimulus to internal trade, and led to 
improved means of communication ; first, better roads, then canals, 
in course of time railways, tramways, post-offices in every town 
and village, telegraphs, telephones, and the many other conveniences 
of our present complicated civilisation. Machinery was also applied 
to the cultivation of the land, lessening the need for hand labour, 
and driving more of the country people into the towns, which soon 
exceeded in aggregate population the rest of the country. The 
importation of food and the raw materials of manufacture, and the 
exportation of ever-increasing quantities of manufactured goods, 
greatly increased our foreign commerce, and stimulated ship- 
building. 

The changes thus brought about have not been an unmixed 
benefit. The mass of national wealth has enormously increased, 
but its distribution is so unequal that a large proportion of the 
population live constantly on the verge of destitution. The fierce- 
ness of the competition to get some share of this wealth has 
intensified the struggle for existence, and so has caused undue 
attention to be giver to the procuring of the means of living, to 
the detriment of higher interests. It has, moreover, reacted in 
many ways upon the health of the people. The deleterious atmo- 
sphere of manufacturing towns, the overcrowding of their inhabit- 
ants, the employment of women and children in factories, the 
unhealthy or dangerous character of many occupations, and the 
general artificiality of town life, have led to a serious deterioration 
in the physical condition of the artisan population. Among all 
classes, an alarming increase is observed in mental and nervous 
disorders, and in many other diseases incident to our hurried and 
anxious mode of life. Manners, too, have suffered, and class 
antipathy has become greatly emphasised. The ssthetic faculties 
have been dulled, and the joy of life diminished, by the ruthless 
destruction of natural beauty; for wherever manufacturing has 
spread, the sky has been polluted by smoke, the streams have been 
defiled, and the vegetation more or less destroyed. These are 
some of the incidents of what is called progress. 

With all the increase of mechanical industries, employment 
could not be found for the growing population, many thousands of 
whom were driven to emigrate to distant lands every year; others, 
led by a desire for gain or a spirit of adventure, have also been 
attracted to new countries, so that there is hardly a spot on earth 
where Britons (and other Europeans, for most continental nations 
have followed the lead of England in these matters in a greater 
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or less degree) have not established themselves. This has led to a 
wider intercourse between the various races than has ever taken 
place before in the world’s history, and has brought the progressive 
civilisation of Europe into conflict with the stationary forms which 
prevail among Eastern nations and other unprogressive races, 

Wherever the European has gone he has attempted to introduce 
his ideals and mode of life, under the assumption that he is an 
essentially superior person, and his way of living the most desirable. 
The evolution which his own people have gone through he regards 
as necessary to all true progress ; the nations who refuse to accept 
his view of things are set down as backward and unprogressive, 
and he has conceived the idea that it is his mission to bring them 
up-to-date. 

The advantages of what is called “ civilisation” seem so patent 
to the average European that it becomes an act of charity to share 
them with uncivilised nations; and the inducement is still greater 
when the charitable act proves highly profitable to the doer of it. 
But, strange to say, the intended recipients of this charity are some- 
times unresponsive, or resist vigorously the blessings offered to them. 
Our troubles with China have been chiefly because that nation 
prefers her own form of civilisation to that which we would force 
upon her. 


“The Chinaman is filled with contempt for the vain agitation and 
restless activity of the Europeans, of whom he knows only the more active 
and the more adventurous. He does not undervalue the profits of com- 
merce, but he thinks with Confucius that life is not worth living if it 
has any other aim than the realisation of the beautiful and the true. 

“The European, on his part (the missionary excepted), has never cared 
to show himself other than a merchant greedy for gain; he has been too 
much inclined to subordinate his moral ideas to the needs of his economic 
life; preoccupied with business and gain, he has forgotten that true 
civilisation is not measured by scientific progress and perfection of 
machinery, but by social progress and moral perfection.” + 

“What the foreigner realises only dimly and by slow degrees is that the 
Chinaman has not the slightest desire to be reformed by him; that he 
disputes in toto that reform is reform ; and that no demonstration in the 
world will convince him of a flaw in his own theory of national perfection. 
He points to a Government infinitely more stable than that of any 
European state, to order observed, and justice effectively, if roughly, 
administered. . . .; heclaims a civilisation that was already ata high pitch 
when Britons were wandering painted in the woods; he boasts of a code of 
ethics equal in wisdom and amplitude to our own; he observes a religion 
which, while it touches the extremes of purity in doctrine and of degrada- 
tion in practice, is yet accommodated to every situation in life, and enables 
him, subject only to the test of dutiful observance, to pass with confidence 
into.a future world. And he turns round to us and, with a pardonable 
self-confidence, asks what we have to give him compared with these.” # 








1 ‘China and the European Powers.” By René Pinon. (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
August 1, 1904.) 
2 Timés (Weekly Edition), January 27, 1893. 
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If he could see the conditions under which vast numbers of the 
inhabitants of European States live, his doubts would be emphasised 
and confirmed. Could he possibly look forward with satisfaction to 
seeing the happy condition of the Chinese peasantry, described in 
the following passage, displaced by a Chinese “ Black Country,” or 
a reproduction of such dreary places as Runcorn or St. Helen’s, or 
even of an ordinary British manufacturing town, with its smoke, dirt, 
overcrowding, and rowdyism? Who would not wish to see our 
own working population as happy and contented as these 
‘heathen Chinese”? The Englishman, who quotes the following 
description by a Chinaman of the life of his people, vouches for its 
truthfulness. 


“ Far away in the East, under such sunshine as you never saw (for even 
such light as you have you stain and infect with sooty smoke), on the 
shore of a broad river stands the house where I was born. It is one 
among thousands ; but everyone stands in its own garden, simply painted in 
white or grey, modest, cheerful and clean. For many miles along the 
valley, one after the other, they lift their blue or red-tiled roofs out of a 
sea of green, while here or there glitters out over a clump of trees the gold 
enamel of some tall pagoda. The river, crossed by frequent bridges and 
crowded with barges and junks, bears on its clear stream the traffic of 
thriving village markets. For prosperous peasants people all the district, 
owning and tilling the fields their fathers owned and tilled before them. 
The soil on which they work, they may say, they and their ancestors have 
made. For see, almost to the summit, what once were barren hills are 
waving green with cotton, and rice, sugar, oranges and tea. Water drawn 
from the river-bed girdles the slopes with silver, and falling from channel 
to channel in a thousand bright cascades, plashing in cisterns, chuckling 
in pipes, soaking and oozing in the soil, distributes freely to all alike 
fertility, verdure and life. . . . Healthy toil, sufficient leisure, frank 
hospitality, a content born of habit and undisturbed by commercial 
ambitions, a sense of beauty fostered by the loveliest nature in the world, 
and finding expression in gracious and dignified manners where it is not 
embodied in exquisite works of art—such are the characteristics of the 
people among whom I was born. . . . What have you to offer in its place, 
you our would-be civilisers ?” } 


We may set beside this a picture, by Sir George Birdwood, of 
Indian peasant life. 


“ For leagues and leagues round the old Maratha cities of Poona and 
Sattara stretch fields of corn and pulse and oil grains and deep dyeing 
flowers, the livelier verdure of the rice fields following the courses of the 
irriguous nullahs like a green thread wrought in gold ; and rich orchards, 
and high groves of mango mark the sites of the villages hidden in their 
shade. Glad with the dawn the men come forth to their work, and glad 
in their work they stand all through the noontide, singing at the well or 
shouting as they reap and plough ; and when the stillness and the dew of 
evening fall upon the land like the blessing and the peace of God, the 
merry-hearted men gather with their cattle, in long winding lines, to 
their villages again. Slowly over all the wide champaign, the black lines 





1 «The White Peril.” By George Lynch. (Nineteenth Century, June 1905.) 
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shrink and disappear into the lengthening shadows of the mango trees, 
and the day is closed in night. Thus day follows day, and the year is 
crowned with gladness. It is in the contemplation of such scenes as these 
that the Englishman in India drinks deep of the bliss of knowing others 
blest.” ? 

No wonder he expresses the hope that some day “ Europe will 
learn to taste of some of the measureless content and happiness in 
life which is still to be found in the pagan East, even as it was once 
found in pagan Greece and Rome.” 2 

Even the Egyptian fellah has a happier life than the bulk of 
our own working population. Writing in the Leiswre Howr for 
July 1905, Mr. Harold Spender says: ‘‘ As you watch the people 
at their work and listen to their songs and laughter, note their 
clean clothes and bright faces, their merry children and happy, 
child-hearted women, you gain an impression of happiness which, 
alas, you no longer find on the countryside of old England.” 

How is it that this content and happiness no longer come to us ? 
Because we are pursuing unworthy aims and grasping after elusive 
pleasures, instead of finding delight in our daily occupations and in 
the incidents of a simple life. What is this thing that we call 
“progress”? If it means progress in wisdom and virtue, in culture 
and kindliness, in art, literature and music, we cannot have too 
much of it; but it does not seem very evident that we are advanc- 
ing in these directions. What most persons mean by progress and 
civilisation is increase of wealth and material comfort, improved (or, 
at any rate quickened and cheapened) methods of manufacture, 
greater facilities for travelling and intercourse in every way with 
the outside world, expansion of commerce, and extension of political 
liberty. All these matters relate to the outward life, and advance- 
ment in regard to them does not necessarily mean a real uplifting 
of the race. On the contrary, a heedless pursuit of material 
advantage is attended with grave moral dangers, and does not 
tend to the greatest good of the greatest number, even in material 
things. 

Mr. Froude spoke some weighty words on this subject in his 
inaugural address at Oxford (October 26, 1892): 

‘“‘ Indisputably there is progress of a kind,” he said, “ but I am obliged 
to ask, whither? Progress from what to what? Is it so certain that in 
things most essential we are so much wiser than those who went before 
us? Once more the question rises: What is the meaning of human life ? 
Is it that we may multiply our enjoyments and conveniences, and pursue 
more sharply and successfully what we call our interests? Is it that we 
are to make ourselves masters of the elements, search into the mysteries of 
nature, and use our discoveries to make existence more enjoyable? Or is 


all this only secondary—and is it our real business here to make ourselves 
brave, true, just and honourable men ? ” 





1 The Industrial Arts of India, vol. ii. pp. 152 and 153, 
2 Ibid., vol. i. p. 187. 
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It never occurs to the average practical man that his ideal is a 
low one, and that some of those nations he is so anxious to civilise 
may, after all, have chosen the better part, and have no need of 
his improvements. To revert to the Chinese once more: What 
advantage would it be to these people to displace their intensive 
system of agriculture by large farms, steam ploughs, and casual 
labourers? or to introduce middlemen to intercept produce at 
every point from the farm to the table? The mass of the 
people are far better off under the present system than they would 
be under a more “ progressive” one. The Chinese, as Sir Robert 


Hart tells us, 


“are essentially a self-supporting nation, and it is this fact, not official 
restrictions, which accounts for the slow growth of trade. The Chinese 
have the best food, the best drink, and the best clothing in the world; 
they have a wonderful system of internal trade, and they want nothing 


from abroad.” } 


It seems almost an absurd thing to be trying to force our 
artificial civilisation upon unwilling nations when their populations 
are, for the most part, better off than our own in the essentials of 


happy and healthy life. 


“ Tf we set aside such general calamities as plagues and famines, there 
is more real poverty, more starvation, more utter misery in England and 
America to-day than exists in any Buddhist land, where the people are 

rer indeed in this world’s goods, but richer, incomparably richer, in 
that trained attitude of mind, born of a deep appreciation of the realities 
of existence and of a cultured estheticism, which alone can give rise to 
true contentment, to mental peace, to a happiness which finds its goal 
rather in the inalienable delights of the exercise of the higher mental 
faculties, than in the possession of innumerable means of advancing wealth 
and commerce, of gratifying sense and avarice, of promoting merely bodily 


comforts.” 2 


Even the despised negro does not admit the essential superiority 
of the white man. Professor Du Bois, a coloured professor in 
Atalanta University, Georgia, “is profoundly convinced of the high 
capacities of his race, which seems to be especially gifted for the 
apt expression of strong and passionate feeling, in oratory, in 
literature, and in music.” But, like the Latin and Celtic races, 
they ‘“‘ can never put forth their full powers under the influence of 


purely material aims,”® 

Another negro writer, Mr. D. E. Tobias, contributed two articles 
to La Revue, in August 1904, in defence and laudation of his people, 
Far from being a degraded class, living under a curse as the 


1 North American Review, January 1901, 
2 Editor of Buddhism (quoted in Review of Reviews, December 1908). 
3 «De Profundis ; The Race Problem in America.” By Maurice Sheldon Amos, 


(Contemporary Review, November 1903.) 
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“servant of servants’ to superior races, he maintains that by 
nature they are the superior race. 


“Tf,” he says, “ the white races of Europe had only been taught from 
their infancy that the coloured races form a larger portion of the human 
family than do the whites, and that, so far from being inferior, they are 
in reality very superior, especially in their ideas of religion and philosophy, 
as well as moral excellence, there never would have been any race question 
in the United States to-day.” 


It is astonishing to find ourselves compared unfavourably with 
the negro race, but the latter has qualities in which the more pro- 
gressive white man is deficient. Mr. Stanley Little, writing 
on “ Britain’s Destiny” in King and Country for December 1902, 
says: 


“‘Qur very crassness of blood, our very coarseness, which exceeds the 
coarseness of many Africans—and certainly the Zulu is far more refined— 
is the very quality which, in an Imperial race, is most to be prized. The 
unblushing selfishness of the Englishman makes him able to take care of 
himself wherever he happens to stray. The Briton is neither subtle, nor 
esthetic, nor intellectual, but he has an unerring instinct for the best 
things of the earth, and by pushing and elbowing he has taken to himself 
all the fairest portions of the world.” 


It may seem a piece of exaggeration to describe the Zulu as a 
better gentleman than the average Englishman, but, if we may accept 
the testimony of another writer, we have something to learn from 
the uncivilised Hottentot, usually regarded as one of the most 
degraded members of the human family. Writing in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (June 1903), Mr. C. Louis Leipoldt says: 


“The prevalent idea that the Bushman is the lowest type of humanity, 
made a little superior to the gorilla and an ace lower than the chimpanzee, 
is one that cannot be maintained when once his folklore is examined. . . . 
A high ideal of moral development is characteristic of his race. . . . The 
Bushman taught his sons a moral code which was as irreproachable as that 
of the Persians of old, and one of the prime factors which had influenced 
the evolution of this code was respect for women. The boy was not to 
lie, not to steal, not to commit rape or to harm his fellows, but above all 
to show respect to his mother and sisters. The highest oath he could take 
was to swear in the name of his eldest sister, and the most unmanlike 
action he could be guilty of was to lay hands upon his father’s daughter. 
So high was the moral code of the old Bushman that one searches in vain 
to find words in their language which will express immoral thought or 
describe immoral actions. One finds, on the contrary, that they possessed 
words which expressed a degree of moral purity which a European cannot 
very well put into words in his own language.” 


Prince Monolu Massaquoi, in an article which he recently con- 
tributed to the Century Magazine (April 1905), strikingly confirms 
this latter statement. He says, that in none of the eighteen 
dialects which he knows are there any words with which to curse 
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and swear. ‘“ When one hears a profane word it is always in 
English, German, or some other foreign language.” He is referring, 
of course, to the unsophisticated native. The natives on the coast, 
demoralised by Europeans, form a striking contrast to the natives 
of the interior, as all observers declare. 

The Government of the United States has been busy in recent 
years trying to “civilise” the Filipinos. If what Sir W. Gifford 
Palgrave wrote of these people thirty years ago was true, there was 
little need for the interference of their new masters in their 
domestic arrangements. He described their condition as almost 
ideal, and expressed a prophetic dread of the advent of the demon 
of progress, which has been sadly realised. 


“A land and people,” he wrote, ‘‘ who both come nearer to what, in my 
idea, this world of ours and its inhabitants ought to be than perhaps any 
other that I am acquainted with. To climate, position, geological forma- 
tion and the like circumstances, the land owes its excellence ; the inhabitants 
theirs, more than anything else, I think, to a healthy conservatism, and a 
happy immunity from the virus inoculation of improvement and progress. 
Good in themselves and their surroundings, they have wisely kept aloof 
from the worst enemy of the Good and Well-being, the Better. Perhaps 
they, too, will, at no distant date, be drawn into the general vortex, and 
learn, with or from European or North-American teachers the desire to be 
better, or, in the accepted phrase, to ‘ better themselves,’ with the inevit- 
able result that they will be worse and worse off.” + 


He tells us that, 


“In bodily formation and mental characteristics alike (they) may fairly 
claim a place not among the middling ones merely, but almost among the 
higher names inscribed on the world’s national scale; and though not 
exactly a superior are eminently an estimable, pre-eminently an amiable 
race.”* 

“ His family, as that of his Chinese or Japanese cousins. . . is a pleasing 
sight, much subordination and little constraint, unison in gradation, 
liberty not license. Orderly children, respected parents, women subject 
but not suppressed, men ruling but not despotic, reverence with kindness, 
obedience in affection, these form a lovable picture, nor by any means a 
rare one, in the villages of the Eastern Isles.” * 


At the time of his visit, there were no “cads” or “roughs ” 
among the population. There are plenty now, as we shall see, 
among the civilisers of this earthly paradise. 

The land was cultivated chiefly by small proprietors, and in 
their diligent hands produced abundant crops. The food of the 
people was chiefly rice; but famine was unknown, and even 
scarcity was a rare experience. ‘In the worst of years hardly 
a sack of grain has to be imported; in average seasons the 


1 Essay on “ Malay Life in the Philippines,” in Ulysses ; or, Scenes and Studies in 


Many Lands, p. 138. 
2 Ibid., p. 141. 3 Ibid. p. 154. 
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land ‘has enough for her children, all swarming as they are, and 
to spare.” 


“Not so much what they have, but rather what they have not, makes 
the good fortune of the Philippines ; the absence of European enterprise, 
the absence of European capital. A few European capitalist settlers, a 
few giant estates, a few central factories, a few colossal money-making 
combinations of organised labour, and gainful produce, and all balance of 
property and production, or ownership and labour, that leaves to’ the 
poorest cottager enough, and yet to the ‘total colony abundance to spare, 
would be disorganised, displaced, upset; to be succeeded by day labour, 
pauperism, government relief, subscriptions, starvation.” + 


He concludes his panegyric thus: 


“Of all tropical lands, all tropical races, that it has been my lot to 
visit, none have left a pleasanter, a more heart-satisfying memory than 
the Philippine Archipelago, the home of the half-civilised Malay. Is 
wholly civilised Europe, is England herself, a better home to her children, 
a happier? Compare and judge.” 


Now let us see what kind of “improvement” the “ wholly 
civilised ” Americans have introduced. They have imported the 
worst features of American life among the simple population— 
drink, profligacy, corruption, and general licence. So we learn 
from an article by Mr. John Foreman in the Contemporary Review 
for September 1904. He speaks of the low moral character of the 
agents, both military and civil, whom the Americans employed; of 
the debasing influences which followed in their wake, and their 
indifference to the maintenance of prestige. 


“ The deplorable fact that the Filippino has no respect for the individual 
American can only be understood by reviewing the events which followed 


the military occupation of Manila. 
“ American volunteer regiments marched into Manila in good order 


like regular troops; but as soon as the novelty of their strange environ- 
ment wore off they gave themselves up to all sorts of excesses, debauchery 


and vice. 
“ Little by little, nearly four-fifths cf the troops were sent back to the 


United States, and, happily, among them went the negro regiments, 
whose brutal conduct in the interior seriously jeopardised the hope of a 
peaceful solution.” 


But if some of the bad were sent home, plenty of others 
remained behind. The military transgressed themselves in one way, 
the civil officers in another. 


“ Americans like to do everything on a big scale, and the Filippino 
recognises now how trifling were the pilferings of the Spanish officials, 
compared with the enormous defalcations which we hear of weekly under 
the present rule. 





1 Op. cit., p. 161. 2 Op. cit., p. 168. 
VoL. 166.—No. 1. ; 
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“The late civil governor, in his Cincinnati speech, spoke of the humilia- 
tion it was to him to know that seventeen American treasurers in the 
islands were serving their twenty-five years’ imprisonment.” 


Of the various reforms introduced, he says : 


“‘ Material changes have been effected in the islands since the American 
advent, many of which, however, have merely supplanted institutions or 
arrangements which were already sufficiently satisfactory ; while some are 
merely a provision for the large influx of Americans, others are for the 
public good, and others constitute a public nuisance.” 


It is an unfortunate and deplorable fact that, with few excep- 
tions, wherever the white races have been brought into contact with 
the coloured ones they have failed to win their confidence, and the 
latter have usually deteriorated by the intercourse, The de- 
basement of the negro on the African littoral has been already 
referred to; his position in the United States is scarcely any hetter. 
The American Indians have been practically exterminated instead of 
civilised, and the natives of Australia and New Zealand are rapidly 
approaching the same fate. In our Indian possessions the popu- 
lation has greatly increased under British rule, but their material 
condition has not improved, and we have not gained their sympathy. 
The relations of China with European powers have always been of 
a doubtful character, periods of peaceful though sullen intercourse 
being broken now and again by anti-foreign movements and 
murderous outbreaks. Japan has paid Europe the compliment of 
copying her institutions, but her development has been voluntary, 
and not forced upon her by an alien people. 

Many reasons may be assigned for these unsatisfactory rela- 
tions between the white and the coloured races. Want of sympathy 
is responsible for a great deal. The white races, especially the 
Anglo-Saxon sections of them, are so convinced of their own 
superiority that they usually treat the coloured races as barbarians, 
or at best undeveloped members of the human family—this even in 
the case of the inhabitants of India and China, who are heirs of a 
civilisation older by many centuries than that of Europe, and who 
themselves are often more highly cultured than their critics, ‘The 
idea,” as Professor Max Miiller remarks, “that anything can 
come from the East equal to European thought, or even superior 
to it, never enters thei: minds”; so they treat the natives with 
contempt. Missionaries approach these people with the best of 
intentions, but usually with a fixed determination to eradicate 
all their heathen notions, and to win them to Western ideas of 
civilisation. 

The deterioration which has overtaken most alien peoples when 
brought into contact with Europeans is not to be attributed to 
Missionary enterprise, however, though the veneer of Christianity and 
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civilisation that savage tribes acquire from them often makes the 
so-called Christians inferior as men to their unconverted brethren. 
The shocking depravity that marks many half-civilised native races, 
and the rapid decay which they undergo upon the advent of white 
men among them, are due to the brutal disregard of all sense of 
duty towards them shown by conquering armies, pioneer colonists, 
and greedy traders. Not content with stealing their land, they 
often enslave their bodies, and introduce among them destructive 
vices that quickly sap their race vitality. They may talk of 
“ civilising” them, but their one aim is to make profit out of them 
for their own benefit. The treatment of the natives in the Congo 
Free State, and in our own Australian colonies, are only recent; 
and perhaps extreme, examples of what has taken place all over the 
world where the white man has set himself to exploit his coloured 
brother. 

It is to be hoped that ere long the nations that call themselves 
civilised will awake to a sense of their duty to the less progressive 
peoples. That duty, in some instances, may be to let the latter 
alone; in others, to offer them in a brotherly way the good things 
that we believe would be for their benefit; in others again, to cease 
from our presumptuous vanity, and humbly submit to learn what they 
have to teach ws—and that is often much. Let us, at any rate, 
recognise that all men are not of the same genius, and allow those 
who differ from us in race and temperament to develop their lives 
in their own way.! 

If we could only bring ourselves to see things in a broad enough 
way, we should probably come to the conclusion that there is 
some reason and necessity for all these differences of race and 
habit. The various members of the human family might be found 
to is as essential to the welfare of the whole as the many parts and 
organs of the human body to the efficiency of the physical structure. 
If this be so, when we do harm to our dark-skinned brother we 
bring injury upon the whole race, ourselves included. And when we 
would do good to him, we must be sure that we understand his 
nature and capacities, To force European civilisation upon all the 
peoples of the world would be as foolish as to develop only the 


1 Mr. H. G. Wells has penned serious and prophetic words in regard to these 
race problems. In the chapter on ‘‘ Race in Utopia,” in his recently published 
work, A Modern Utopia, he says, referring to the influence of the Development 
theory in giving rise to false generalisations : “ Extraordinary intensifications of 
racial definition are going on ; the vileness, the inhumanity, the incompatibility of 
alien races is being steadily exaggerated. The natural tendency of every human 
being towards a stupid conceit in himself and his kind, a stupid depreciation of all 
unlikeness, is traded upon by this bastard science. . . . These new arbitrary and 
unsubstantial race prejudices become daily more formidable. They are shaping 
policies and modifying laws, and they will certainly be responsible for a large pro- 
portion of the wars, hardships, and cruelties the immediate future holds in store 
for our earth. No generalisations about race are too extravagant for the inflamed 
credulity of the present time. No attempt is ever made to distinguish differences 
in inherent qualty—the true racial differences—from artificial differences due to 
culture ’’ (p. 329). 
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muscular system in the human body ; the other parts of the structure 
would quickly become atrophied. The ideals of material progress 
are not high, and where they have been most fully realised, and in 
proportion to their realisation, the higher and more spiritual qualities 
have shown defect. 

Itwould be futile to attempt to determine the exact place and office 
of the many races of mankind in the “ maximus homo” (to adopt 
an expression of Swedenborg’s), or sum total of humanity ; but 
the three great divisions of the world, regarded ethnographically, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa (America and Australasia are now but an 
extension of Europe), seem to correspond with the three great 
divisions of human faculties, the practical, the contemplative, and 
the emotional,! The European is essentially practical; he has an 
eye to the main chance, to the acquisition of wealth and :power, and 
the means of indulging the bodily desires, The Asiatic is content 
with little, but loves to meditate and philosophise upon life. The 
African is by nature emotional ; his virtues and his vices both arise 
from his emotional temperament. Now, it is extremely desirable 
that what is good in all these faculties should be preserved to the 
race; therefore, neither class should seek to predominate to the 
prejudice of the others. At present the practical race, or group of 
races, is in the ascendant, to the detriment of much that is good.? 

No more fitting conclusion to this paper could be made than to 
recall some words of the late Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, written 
especially in regard to the civilisation and Christianisation of the 
negro, but bearing on the whole case. He says: 


“Our estimate of the African negro especially is largely a sensual 
induction from what we observe of his colour, his form, his clothing, his 
habitation, and his simple life. We consider him a hopeless case unless 
all this can be amended, but always by civilising him. It can, indeed, be 
very much amended, and towards a comparative Paradise in his hot, but, 
for him, natural and manageable climates; but civilisation would intro- 
duce caricature, and never be flesh of his flesh. On the other hand, 
civilisation itself wants thorough but gradual amendment, even perhaps 
more than negrodom, because there is more compact and intelligent unity 
of mischief in it, more dishonesty, more atheism of life in the garments of 
religion, and more atheism naked in the gutters of itself; and especially 
because of writing and storage in memory, which makes vice descend in 
condensed hereditary volume through the common mind. 

“The end should be a compromise, each race missionary to each. If 
the uncivilised Christian could teach us to be content with our public 
facilities of life, which he also will have as he needs them, and, for the 





1 It is not intended to imply that the practical nations are without cogitative 
and emotional faculties, or that the more contemplative and emotional peoples are 
necessarily without aptitude for practical affairs ; but simply that one faculty is 
predominant in each case. 

2 “ Government at the best is necessarily imperfect, because it is conducted by 
fallible beings ; but the rule of one race or nation by another is inevitably bad, 
though different races may live happily together under the same régime if it is their 
own.” —Racial Supremacy, by J. G. Godard, p. 30. 
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rest, to check luxury and lead simple lives according to the best wants of 
our faculties, bodily, spiritual, and mental, he would again be a reagent 
missionary indeed ; and by his lowly example standing for us against the 
auri sacra fames—the accursed lust of money—he would lighten one 
grievous burden of the age for the civilised man.” } 

“ Civilisation is not necessary to the true Christian religion, nor is it 
necessary that religion should lead to civilisation as we know it. Wherever 
it is genuine . . . such religion will produce a gracious decorum, a lovely 
society, and a state of blessed union and happy intercourse therein. All 
our clothing and grand inhabitation of houses, our cities, our detail of 
arts and sciences, our ranks and classes, our distribution of wealth are to 
be connected with and administered by our Christian life; but the Christian 
life of the simpler and humbler and higher man can be led with his black 
wife and children in his hut, and with the huts of his village around him. 
His path through this world on the way to heaven need never lead him to 
build Regent Street or Broadway—need not lead him to emulate civilisa- 
tion. In proportion as he becomes a true member of a higher life in 
fearing God and keeping His commandments, he will have domestic and 
social peace, and will flourish at home on a new and purified earth of great 
abundance; and he will have for a friend the civilisation man, the citizen 
man, the man of cities.” ? 


1 The. African and the True Christian Religion (London: James Speirs, 1892) 
pp. 229 and 230. 
2 Op. ot., pp. 228 and 229, 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Part I, 


Tue British public pays thirty millions (£29,796,000) for an army, 
and gets for its money : 


Regulars—Cavalry . , ; . . 14,895 
Artillery . . : ° . 86,562 
Engineers . ° ; . . 9,865 
Infantry . ° ° - 104,565 
Departmental Corps , . . 14,571 
180,458 
Colonial and native Indian —_ : 12,491 
Army Reserve. ; 122,000 
Militia— (including permanent staff ). . 132,408 
Reserve division . ; ; . 8,000 
Channel Islands . ‘ : . 938,160 
Malta and Bermuda . 3 . 2,548 
146,111 
Imperial Yeomanry (including waeunns 
staff) . ° 27,638 
Volunteers (including permanent staff ) ‘ 339,675 


Total . ‘ ‘ e 828,373 
Exclusive of Indian Establishment, 75,031. 


These are the numbers according to the Army Estimates for 


1906-7. 
The actual number of effectives according to later returns are, 
however, considerably less, viz. : 


Regulars . os ‘ . 179,698 
Colonial and native Indian. corps ; ‘ : ~ 11,651 
Army Reserve . : : . . - 100,648 
Militia (including permanent staff a: : . 94,428 
Reserve division . : : 7,866 
Channel Islands. . ‘ ° 3,242 
Malta and Bermuda , . ; 1,895 
—— 107,481 
Imperial Yeomanry (including permanent staff ) . 25,899 
Volunteers (including permanent staff) . . . 241,708 


Total ° ‘ . 666,535 
Exclusive of apiee ‘ites on Indian Est ablishments, 79,446. 
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Showing a shortage of Army Reserve ° é . 22,000 
Militia 


, - « 89,000 
Imperial Yeomanry . 2,000 
Volunteers. ‘ . 98,000 


Total . . . - 161,000 


The shortage on the Army Reserve will be made up automati- 
cally, that on the militia and volunteers is serious. Ing, 

The numbers included in the Indian Establishments are not 
included in the totals, as they are paid for by the Indian Govern- 
ment, but England has to find the recruits, 

In addition there are in India 78,141 regulars, raised in the United 
Kingdom but paid out of Indian Funds—making a total of roughly 
three-quarters of a million men contributed by these islands towards 
the defence of the Empire, of whom nearly 300,000 are professional 
soldiers exclusively employed on military duty, 200,000 Army re- 
serve, militia, and yeomanry available to reinforce the standing 
army, and a quarter of a million volunteers, available only to a 
slight extent for wars over seas, but forming a last resource in the 
case of invasion. 

Gigantic as these figures aré, they pale into insignificance when 
compared with the military forces of other first-class Powers. For 
example, France maintains a force of 3,363,418, namely : 

Activearmy . ; ; ‘ ‘ » 652,983 
Territorial army e ‘ ‘ . » 534,613 


Reserve of active army 1,817,915 
Reserve of territorial army 357,907 


Germany of 3,976,500, namely : 


Active army . , ‘ ‘ ‘ » 576,500 
Reserve . - ; - . 1,100,000 
Handwehr, one battalion ‘ 2 , » 900,000 

- two battalions . . . 800,000 
Handsturm, three battalions . ‘ . 600,000 


Total trained men . : : . 38,976,500 
Partially trained men ‘ , - 190,000 
Untrained men ‘ ' ‘ ‘ . 5,000,000 


Grand total ; ° : . 9,866,500 


Russia (before the Japanese War) : 


Activearmy . , ‘ ‘ . . 1,090,664 
Army reserve . ‘ ' ‘ ‘ . 1,952,944 
Trained militia. . . . . . 700,000 


iT a 
to say nothing of Austria and Italy. 
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Andi we: must now add Japan. to.the first-class, naval and. military 
Powers. 

Among Powers of'the second ‘order’in respect of permanent forces 
we may instance United States : 


Officers .° . : . ; : ; 2,139 
Regular Army . : . . ° 24,710 
Organised or National Guard . ‘ . 115,000 
Reserve militia, untrained ; : . 10,000,000? 


It is a cad commentary on our boasted civilisation that the whole 
continent of Europe is an armed camp—the people, like dogs held 
bythe leash, straining to fly at one another's throats. Very different 
was the ideal presented by the forty years’ peace after Waterloo, 
when enthusiasts preached the millennium, and when it was. hoped 
that:the rivalry of. nations would be confined to industrial and .com- 
mercial spheres. 

For us the Russian War of 1854-6 was a rude awakener— 
finding’ us as it did entirely unprepared. This was succeeded in 
1857 by the Indian. mutiny; in 1859 by the campaign of France 
and Savoy against Austria in the North of Italy; in 1861-5. by 
the struggle between the Federals and Confederates in America; in 
1868 by the Danish War; in 1866 by the gigantic struggle between 
Prussia and Austria; and in< 1870 by the still more stupendous 
conflict between Germany and France. 

Since that date we have had the Abyssinian Expedition, the 
Ashanti War, the Zulu and Transvaal Wars, the Afghan Campaign, 
and numerous other Indian frontier wars, and latterly the great 
Boer War, whilst on the continent of. Europe there. have been the 
Russo-Turkish War, the Greek War, and the United States, joining 
in the world-wide fray, have had wars in Cuba and the Phillipines. 
In the Far, East we have had our own Burmese War, the French 
Expedition, the Chino-Japanese War, and overshadowing all, now 
happily terminated, the war between Russia and’ Japan: for the 
predominance in Corea and Manchuria. 

Having in view the enormous forces arrayed against us—or pos- 
sibly against us—the question is whether we ure prepared: to exist 
on sufferance—by the goodwill of our neighbours, if indeed we do 
not possess. their ill-will rather than their goodwill (their jealousy 
of our commercial and colonial pre-eminence we certainly pos- 
sess)—and whether an Englishman is to be the solitary exception 
to the civilised’ and uncivilised. world including: the. United 
States (Militia Law, 1903), and whether, if we~ are: willing to 
accept such a position, we shall be allowed in the present state 
of feeling on this planet to retain it. We are but a feeble folk 
numerically in these islands, but we have succeeded in building up 


Appendices Royal Commission, Militia and Volunteers, pp. 1, 2, 4. 
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such an Empire as the world has never seen before, and the 
one condition of our retaining it is that we should be able to 
defend it. 

It is well to rely on the Navy as the first line of defence, but it 
is not well to have no second line of defence. 

The Commission presided over by the Prince of Wales has shown 
that as long as we retain command of sea there is no danger, as has 
often been asserted, of our being starved out. Our food supplies 
are under all calculable circumstances safe, though the restriction, 
or even the mere threat, would be attended by infinite misery and 
distress. 

There is another aspect in which this question presents itself: 
Are we, the men of England, to abdicate our manhood and leave to 
chance the protection of our women and children, our wealth and 
habitations? It is very certain that if the nation were roused to 
the actual condition of things the answer would be a thundering 
“Ne 

We believe that there is no nation combining in so high a degree 
all the qualities: which make for military success. Have we not 
courage and intelligence? Is it not the case that, while willing to 
submit to necessary discipline’ and constitutionally law-abiding, we 
possess personal initiative and independence ? Has not the “thin 
red line” always been renowned for dogged resistance and fiery 
onslaught, and is it not a fact that from the time of the old cloth- 
yard bow and arrow our population has excelled? Do not all our 
games go to show that in the great pre-requisite of modern war, 
viz., aimed fire, we ought to be facile princeps ? 

I would go further and say, is there any nation which of its own 
free will, and without the intervention of Government authority or 
pressure from its rulers, could have raised such a force as our 
volunteers, a quarter of a million strong, and maintained it for half 
@ century, not under the smiles of authority, but against the cold 
shoulder of the authorities both civil and military ? 

Look again at the spirit displayed by the militia and imperial 
yeomanry, who were under no obligation to leave these shores during 
the Sonth African War ; and the hereditary spirit of our colonists 
which surprised both those who knew and those who did not know 
them. 

There must be something wrong when with this magnificent 
material and. splendid spirit our generals come and tell us we are 
practically defenceless, and our Ministers propose that we should 
limit our inland preparations to meeting a raid of 5000 or 10,000 
men, 

The net outcome of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission was that 
the militia with their present training were not equal to meeting 
the troops of continental nations even with a considerable stiffening 
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of regulars, and that our volunteers “ Neither in musketry nor in 
tactical training of the rank and file would be fit to face, with 
prospect of success, the troops of a continental army.” 

Major-General H. H. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., says of the militia: 
“ Military experts must hold up their hands in despair at any idea 
of placing in line half trained and half organised battalions, short 
of officers, and composed largely of immature lads, against the pick 
of continental troops led by professioual officers.” 

Of the volunteers he says: “ The fate of England would be de- 
cided in all probability ere they were in a position to take the field.” 

Sir Evelyn Wood says : 


“Tf these islands were threatened with invasion to-morrow, thousands 
of men would come forward and claim that inalienable right of citizenship 
—permission to fight for their country; but unarmed, untrained men are 
useless against an organised army, and it appears to me only fair to 
England and Englishmen to grant every able-bodied man an equal chance 
of acquiring during peace that military training which will render him fit 
to take his place in defending these islands against an invader.” 


Estimating a company of regulars at a 100, Sir E. Wood would 
class the militia, after having trained and done one year’s annual 
course, at 25 per cent., and a company of volunteers, after having 
been classed as efficient and done one year’s ordinary training, as 
value for 15 per cent. only. Major-General Sir H. J. T. Hildyard 
says: “The position of the United Kingdom during the South 
African War, as far as its power for internal defence was concerned, 
was most perilous. Both as regards organisation and efficiency, the 
force available was quite unfitted for any services resisting against 
properly organised and trained troops.” The great concensus of 
evidence is to the same effect. 

What then remains to be done. The Royal Commission on Militia 
and Volunteers propounds two alternative schemes according as the 
auxiliary forces are intended to act in conjunction with a sufficient 
force of regulars, or are intended to form an independent force for 
the defence of the Kingdom, in the absence of the greater portion 
of the regular Army. 

In the first case the minimum requirements formulated by them 
to enable the auxiliary forces to be an assistance and not a draw- 
back to the regulars, to justify their existence for the purpose for 
which they are enrolled, and not to be a source of dangers and 
anxiety by their excessive numbers and want of organisation, are as 
follows : 

For the militia : 

(a) Six months continuous training in the first year of 
service. 7 

(b) To be followed by not less than six weeks training in 
the second, third, and fourth years. 
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(c) Enlistment for eight years, instead of for successive 
periods of five years as as present. 

(d) The organisation of brigades and divisions with per- 
manent officers. 


For the volunteers the cardinal principle must be adopted that 
no volunteer, whether officer, non-commissioned officer or private, 
should be put to expense on account of his service, and subject to 
this governiug condition, the chief points recommended are: 


(a) A separate department and head at the War Office. 

(6) The formation of brigades and divisions. 

(c) A portion of the capitation grant to be issued on the 
basis of establishment of companies, not individuals, 

(d) Concentration of efforts on special and essential points. 

(e) Training in camp for fourteen days. 

(7) Rifle ranges to be provided by the State. 

(g) Transport and equipment for mobilisation also to be 
provided. 

(2) Tactical schools to be provided for the officers. 

(t) Increase of attendance other than camps of exercise. 


If, however, the purpose is to produce a force which, without 
substantial help from the regular Army, can be relied upon to 
defeat an invader, then the Commission sees no alternative to a 
modified conscription. 

The male population attaining the age of twenty in the United 
Kingdom annually is 380,000. If half this number were disqualified 
on account of health, profession, economical circumstances or other 
causes of exemption, there would still remain 190,000 or 200,000 
available, who should receive one year’s continuous training with 
specially qualified officers (not necessarily in barracks) the first 
year, and one or two annual periods of a few weeks exercise or 
manoouvre afterwards. 

In three years the Commission estimates that this would give 
about 350,000 men (after due allowance for natural wastage) avail- 
able and efficient for a defence army ; and obviously as years went 
on, though the report of the Commission does not explicitly state 
this, an increasing number of trained men which, if a secondary 
liability to be called up in case of emergency were insisted 
on, would give enormous numbers, comparable to the gigantic forces 
of continental States—in fact, a nation in arms, It is difficult for 
the imagination to grasp the immense change this would effect in 
our social and national existence. 

Another plan which is before the public is that of the National 
Service League. The League proposes to draw recruits from young 
men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two at their 
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convenience, to subject them to two months training in camps of 
exercise the first year ? 


(b) Fourteen days training in the second, third and fourth 
years. 

(c) The League would divert one-third of the annual con- 
tingent to the Navy. 

(d) They also base their proposals on a course of physical 
training on scientific principles and military drill as part of 
the educational course in all schools, 


Their numbers starting from the basis of 380,000 males reaching 
the age of twenty annually work out somewhat differently. They 
estimate that 40 per cent. would fall away on medical grounds, 
reducing the number available to 228,000 a year deducting from 
this number : 


For boys enlisted inthe Navy . ‘ : ‘ . 16,000 
Police and constabulary . ° : ‘ ‘ . 5,000 
Regular forces . ; ‘ ; ° ‘ : . 85,000 
Mercantile marine. ; ; ; ; - 18,000 
Emigration‘and special causes . ° ‘ ‘ - 10,000 


84,000 
There remain 144,000. Of these, one-third = 48,000 
would be taken up for naval militia, leaving 96,000 
annually; or, allowing 10 per cent for annual wastage, 
the total land militia under training by the end of 
the fourth year would ~ tel ‘ : . 830,000 
And of sea militia . ° 2 , - 165,000 


Grand total 4 x ‘ ‘ . 495,000 


Another scheme has been propounded by Major-General Sir 
E. M. Barrow in the National Review for October 1904, under the 
title, ““ Army Reform on National Lines.” 

He proposes to divide the United Kingdom into 150 battalion dis- 
tricts instead of the present 69regimental districts—each such district 
to have a population of about 280,000. All boys in these battalions 
should be registered at ten years of age, and instruction on drill 
given in all elementary schools by the schoolmasters under the 
supervision of the training staff. In State-aided echools the grant 
in aid should be dependent on this being done, 

Taking the total annual birth-rate of boys in the United 
Kingdom as.600,000, and the number of those who survive to reach 
the age of seventeen as 400,000, he assumes that three-fourths are 
physically and mentally qualified: for military training. This would 
give about 2000 youths of seventeen, whom we may call cadets, to 
be trained every year in each “ Battalion District,” The cadets 
should be trained in two batches, as it is not desirable to have more 
than 800 or 1000 in-each: batch. 
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The staff of a battalion district to consist of : 


1 Lieut.-Colonel ; “ : ‘ 150 
2 Majors . . ‘ . , : ‘ 800 
1 Adjutant . ; ‘ ‘ : . 150 
1 Quarter-master .  .. - ‘ ‘ ‘ 150 
1 Serjeant-major . ‘ : . F ‘ . 150 
2 Privates ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 800 
1 Storeman . ; E . . ‘ : . 150 


9 Total for 150 Battalion Districts . , . 1,350 


And the staff for a company district, at the rate of eight com - 


panies to a battalion, would consist of : 
Total for 150 
Battalion Districts. 
1 Captain. . ‘ ‘ . . . 1,200 
2 Lieutenants ; : ‘ ; ‘ . 2,400 
1 Colour-sergeant . : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . 1,200 
4 Sergeants . , e ‘ ; . 4,800 
8 Lance-sergeants and corporals ‘ ° . . 9,600 
1 Bugler ‘ ; ‘ . 1,200 
2 Privates (clerk and storeman) . ‘ ‘ . 2,400 


19 x 8 x 150 = Total = . . , 22,800 


The training of cadets to last one year ; in the winter, locally in 
towns and villages ; in the summer, in camp. At the end of the 
cadet training, or, at all events, by the time the youth is nineteen 
years of age, he will be compelled to elect to serve in one of the 
following categories—for the periods and under the conditions 
stated against each. 


I, The navy and marines . As at present. 

II. The army ‘ . . Nine years with colours, three years 
with reserve. 

III Imperial militia Six years, plus six years in V,, VI., 
or VII. 

IV. County militia . ‘ Six years, plus six years in V. or VII. 

V. Volunteers ‘ ° . Optional, but with six years in VII. 

VI. Imperial militia reserve . Completion of twelve years for those 
originally in ITI. 

VII. County militia reserve . Twelve years. No training, but lia- 

bility for IV. or V. in case of inva- 
sion or great emergency. 


The Imperial militia is to be an entirely new organisation, It is 
proposed to form 150 battalions corresponding to the 150 “ battalion 
districts,” to be carved out of the present 69 regimental districts. 

The officers and sergeants would be those of the “ battalion 
District,” that is, regulars, the rest of the rank and file being 
Imperial militia. 
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The conditions would be: 


(1) Liability to foreign service. 

(2) Six months preliminary training with a regular unit in 
the first year of service. 

(3) One month’s annual training with the Imperial militia 
battalion. 

(4) Pay at one shilling a day during this month. 

(5) Reserve at sixpence a day for the rest of the year. 

(6) Pay at General Service rates if mobilised. 


The preliminary drill would be put in with one of the forty-six 
home centres proposed by Mr Arnold Foster. 

Promotion from the ranks should be largely availed of for 
officering the Imperial militia. 

One finishes reading such a scheme with a gasp, and asks, are 
we Spartans? One sound point, however, appears in it, viz., the 
early training of youth in schools as part of the compulsory 
curriculum of education. As has been justly remarked, the elemen- 
tary schools are kept up mainly at the expense of the classes who 
do not send their children to such schools, and who might fairly 
insist on the instruction including what goes to the very root of 
good citizenship. The working classes would, however, themselves 
welcome it with open arms, and the higher classes would not be 
behind them in embracing a system that makes for health, exercise 
and patriotism. 

Mr. Henry Birchenough contributed a thoughtful article on 
compulsory physical education and compulsory military training to 
the Nineteenth Century Review for July 1904 which is practically 
a commentary on the report of the Duke of Norfolk’s commission 
on the militia and volunteers. 

The writer investigates the industrial and social side rather than 
the military side of the question, and maintains that the objections 
urged against compulsory military training do not possess anything 
like the weight commonly attributed to them. These objections 
are that compulsory military training involves deplorable economic 
waste inasmuch as it withdraws young men for a time from the 
pursuit of industries; that it dislocates industrial life, and would 
never be accepted by employers ; and further the fear is expressed 
that if it were adopted it would bring with it all the admitted evils 
of continental conscription and the barrack system, 

Meeting the first point it is maintained that the loss of time 
involved in submitting every able-bodied male to say a year's 
military training is more than counterbalanced by the extraordinary 
improvement in national physique, and by the acquisition of habits 
of ready obedience, attention, and combined action, which have so 
high an importance in industrial life. 
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He quotes Sir Joseph Whitworth to the effect that “the labour 
of a man who has gone through a course of military drill is worth 
eighteenpence a week more than that of one untrained.” 

He denies that there is any considerable dislocation of industrial 
life in France and Germany. His proposal is that military training 
(or naval) should be made compulsory for able-bodied youth between 
the ages of, say fifteen and eighteen as a branch of, or as a con- 
tinuation of, ordinary education. Military training wouldrank as 
an additional branch besides elementary, secondary, and technical 
education, being most nearly allied by its compulsory character to 
elementary education. 

The duty of carrying out the law should be imposed upon the 
local authorities—the county or borough council acting through a 
special committee appointed ad hoc, whose duty it would be to 
farnish, out of funds provided from Imperial sources, all the 
necessary expenses for instructors, drill grounds, and possibly 
accoutrements and ranges. 

The whole system would rest on a purely local basis like any 
other branch of education. All lads until they had attained the 
age of nineteen, and reached a fixed standard of efficiency, would 
have to undergo the prescribed course of training in the locality 
where they for the time being happened to reside. 

This would not cause any serious disturbance to national life, 
and could probably be carried out in the case of the vast mass of 
the population during the abundant leisure which is now at the 
disposal of all classes. If any difficulty should arise, in order to 
meet it there would be little objection to a further slight shortening 
of the hours during which ‘‘ young persons’”’ may be employed. 

Lord Meath, whose patriotism and philanthropy shine in all he 
undertakes, has also contributed an article to the same periodical 
for May 1905. 

He says, to justify universal military training for lads, two ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative. 

(1) Is some form of military training necessary for the 
safety of the Empire ? 

(2) Would such training given in youth be sufficient to 
meet the military requirements ? 

He maintains an affirmative answer to the first question, based 
on the extent of the Empire—one-fifth of the surface of the earth 
and about the same proportion of the population—and the numerous 
forces that could be brought against us—which he estimates at 
11,000,000 trained soldiers. He says that patriotism plus 5s. a 
day enabled us to put 230,000 men into the field in South Africa, 
and even if we add to these 200,000 of the Indian Army, our total 
is insufficient. 
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What about the ballot advocated by Lord Wemyss? ‘Lord 
Meath considers that this is more impracticable than universal 
service, 

What of conscription? This he considers the British public 
would never stand, except after a crushing defeat, and then it 
would be too late. Hesums up the objections to adult military 
service as follows : 

(1) Infringement on the liberty of the subject. 

(2) Interference with his industrial pursuits. 

(8) Disorganisation caused ‘to trade, commerce, and 
agriculture, 

(4) Moral objection to housing large numbers of men in 
barracks, 

Hence he concludes that a cadet system for all boys over fourteen 
is the only solution. 

He quotes Lord Roberts to the effect that lads who have been 
effectually trained would probably become quite as efficient soldiers 
as would reserve men after they had been away from the colours 
from three or four years. He adduces the authority of Dr. 
McNamara, M.P., of Lord Rosebery and Sir Ian Hamilton, who 
“‘ would feel very confident of obtaining creditable results if he were 
placed in command of a mounted infantry brigade composed of boys 
who had been previously well grounded in handling arms, 
skirmishing, and the attack.” 

Lord Methuen believes there is a great future before the 
movement, 

Lord Dundonald (in Canada), Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Edward 
Barrow are also quoted, and Sir G. Taubman Goldie. 

Canada has a cadet system, so has Australia, where the cadets 
are divided into those attending school over twelve, and those who 
have left school from fourteen to nineteen. 

In Natal in 1902 there were 2236 cadets against the available 
manhood of the Colony of 12,000: in New Zealand 4126 in July 
1902, and 12,000 in 1904. 

At home the War Office will only supply arms on the condition 
that the boys wear a uniform. iiord Meath hopes the Government 
will grant one serviceable rifle to every fifteen lads of the Lads 
Drill Association as a first step to the universal training of youth to 
the use of arms. Mr. Avery, the talented author of the Times 
history of the war in South Africa, has published a work entitled 
The Problem of the Army. He starts by asserting that the “ Stra- 
tegic front” of the British Empire lies in a straight line from the 
Cape to Kamskatcha, and contemplates the move of divisions 
between India and Australia for summer drills, Of an army for 
home defence he does not tell us much, but apparently the British 
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taxpayer is to keep up an enormous mobile force within striking 
distance of the ‘ Strategic front,” and India and the Colonies are to 
reap the benefit. 

Mr. Avery gives in Appendix I, the approximate peace and 
mobilisation strength of the proposed military establishment (British 
first and second line troops only): 


A. Garrison and other sedentary forces : 
Royal garrison regiment 
Garrison artillery, engineers 
Imperial reserve regiment 


Total 


B. On permanent war footing : 
India and Egypt . 


C. Home establishment : 
1. Peace footing : 
Regulars, including cadre battalions . . 100,000 
Militia and yeomanry . : : . 110,000 
Army reserve. ‘ : : . . 160,000 
Militia reserve . . ‘ . ‘ . 50,000 


2. War footing—In the field : 
Eight divisions regulars . ‘ . 120,000 
Twelve divisions militia 3 : ‘ . 180,000 


Total . ie ea ieee 


Available for drafts : 
Army and militia reserve. . . 80,000 
Regulars and militia left behind on mo- 
bilisation . : ; ? : : . 40,000 


Grand Total . , , ‘ 7 - 420,000 


He does not, however, explain where and how these numbers 
are to be raised, and while admitting the principle that no scheme 
is admissible that cannot be carried out by a progressive develop- 
ment of our existing system, the connection between his scheme and 
the present state of affairs is not apparent. He recommends in- 
creased pay and lengthening of service with the colours, but with- 
out investigating how these changes will be received by the recruit- 


giving classes. 
F, TREFFRY. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Vou. 166.—No. 1. 





THE WANING PRESTIGE OF 
GERMANY. 


Part I, 


THERE are indications of an attempt to isolate Germany. The pro- 
moters of this policy seem bent upon placing Germany in the 
position in which Bismarck had France when he tied her hand and 
foot in order to gain time to cement the new Confederation. What 
a change has occurred since the Berlin Conference! Any one who 
was at Algeciras during the sessions of the Conference, and was 
permitted to sit in that little room on the day when the compact 
was signed, less important in itself than in its unwritten import, 
must have had visions flitting before his eyes of the great part which 
Bismarck enacted at that earlier Conference. How he stalked 
about in his lordly way, with the prestige of three victorious wars 
resting upon his shoulders ; he was completing his task of isolating 
France. But now this work has been mostly undone. Germany 
has had, however, her breathing spell, and in the time which has 
elapsed has perhaps consolidated her Empire. But this will never 
be certainly known till some supreme test comes. 

England now sits at the head of the table of European nations. 
The prestige which she lost in the Boer War she has regained : 
it is a long while since she has occupied so commanding a position 
as she does to-day. Besides the European friendships she is re- 
gaining, she has gained that of the United States, which she never 
before possessed since we were a nation. France sits upon her right 
hand. This is not the France of 1870: it is not the tottering, 
discontented, priest-taught, rattle-headed Empire of Napoleon the 
Little, which was so easily led by the nose or under the sway of an 
emotional nobility. It is a new, a regenerated France, a France of 
the common people. It is now a republic, apparently strong and 
established, and governed by the representatives of her thrifty, 
industrious, prosperous farmers and middle classes; for there are 
no peasants to-duy as the term was used a hundred years ago. 
Now France is a nation of forty-one millions of people, rich or well- 
to-do, patient, persevering, educated, enlightened. She is the 
garden of Europe, possessing some of its best land, almost 
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all of which is under cultivation, and little of it given up 
to pasturage. She has established, at vaet expense, a national 
school system ; has erected school-houses in every city and village, 
in which a new generation has been taught loyally to love the 
republic. She has hamstrung the disloyalty of the Catholic hier- 
archy, and destroyed the Concordat. Her eighth legislative election 
has just occurred, and the enemies of the republic, whether 
reactionaries or communists, have been ignominiously defeated. 
Nor is she now, if she ever really was, the France which Dumas, 
Zola and the prurient novelists have painted. How these fiction- 
mongers have maligned their countrymen! What a pity it is that 
so many of our popular notions about these people should have 
been learned from these sensationalists ! 

Italy is drawing nearer England at this table of the nations. 
Nor is this the Italy of 1870, which the Hapsburgs and Bourbons had 
kicked and strangled, harassed, robbed, brow-beaten and ground 
beneath their heels for so many generations. It is another and a 
united Italy, a monarchy in name, but a republic in reality. The 
House of Savoy are not Italians, and the Italians know it. Nor has 
Victor Emanuel failed to hear the voice of the great minority in 
the recent elections. Italy is shaking off her lethargy, sloughing 
off her poverty and awakening from her enforced sleep. She is 
better governed now than she was in the days when she wore 
swaddling-clothes. All of Northern Italy is a beehive of industry. 
Rome is forgetting the traditions of the Church and becoming a 
modern city. The hordes of travellers, hundreds of thousands 
yearly, unlike the hordes which once invaded her, are helping to 
make the eternal city an Italian Paris. And Southern Italy, too, 
and even Sicily, is beginning to feel the touch of the wand of 
prosperity. Many of their sons are going to America. We find 
them thrifty, temperate, industrious, patient and good citizens. 
They are gradually lifting from their countrymen the veil of preju- 
dice which has enveloped them. They come, as all immigrants do, 
to better themselves and doubtless succeed. But they are only 
bricks from the same kilns as those who remain at home. These 
sometimes seem to us idle and lazy; but let us not forget their 
narrow circumstances and poor opportunities. Were they but given 
a chance to work most of them would improve it as eagerly as those 
who have come to us. 

It was Gladstone’s bugle-call which apprised his countrymen of 
the horrors of the Neapolitan prisons and the wrongs perpetrated 
upon that struggling people. It was England that furnished a 
home for Mazzini and for the noble band of patriots who preached 
the gospel of a united Italy. It was English philanthropists, too, 
who fed them for years with the rations for their propagandist war 
and with much of the money which equipped Garibaidi’s “one 
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thousand.” And it was to England that he came for some of the 
delights of appreciation. Is it strange then that the sons of 
free Italy turned their grateful eyes towards the people who helped 
their fathers expel their oppressors ? 

Under Bismarck’s persuasion Italy entered the Triple Alliance. 
And doubtless it has been a benefit ; and if it has been no especial 
protection, it is because she has needed none. But the impulse and 
example of Germany have helped her to make an army, and an 
army which, under a good commander, will be a terror to her 
enemies. It has impelled her to make a good navy, for Germany, 
if a silent, has been a watchful partner. She has seen to it that 
her ally, if her help should ever be needed, would be of some 
benefit to her. But the alliance is not a perpetual league. Both 
France and England seem beckoning her to come with them, and 
her footsteps seem to be turned in tkeir direction. It now looks, 
notwithstanding official assurances, as if the Triple Alliance would 
soon become a rope of sand. Public opinion seems to be against it 
in Italy. 

In interpreting the recent royal telegrams we must not forget 
that neither Victor Emanuel nor the Austrian Emperor controls the 
foreign policy of his country. The people in fact control them by 
their suffrages. The habitual ferment in Hungary has diminished 
the Emperor’s prestige, and there are powerful influences, political 
as well as popular, drawing Italy towards the Western Powers. 

Spain and Portugal sit near England at this table. Nor is Spain 
unmindful of the debt she owes the country which spent her blood 
and treasure without stint to help her expel the legions of Napoleon 
from her soil. It was here that the great conqueror of Europe met 
his first reverses. It was Wellington who drove his armies from 
Lisbon back across Spain into France, and inspired that wonderfal 
uprising of the Spanish people, which is one of the noblest chapters 
in the history of that century. Can the Spaniard ever forget his 
deliverer ? 

Spain has been for long, long years trying to keep the lands 
which Columbus discovered. The struggle has been a desolating 
one. Her sons and her treasure have been spent in vain; the 
energies which should have been used in developing her own fair 
land have been wasted. Her country has been left without im- 
provements, and her children without education, Only one in 
three of them can even read, a task which a year’s good schooling 
might have accomplished. But the waste is over now. The young 
eagles have left their mother’s nest and built nests for themselves 
throughout South America, Even Cuba and the Philippines are 
hers no longer. 

But the Spaniard is a noble fellow. He is honest. His word is 
as good as his bond. He is brave, he is truthful, he is temperate, 
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thrifty, prudent, and fairly industrious. He is sometimes called 
proud. He may have been once, but this folly has all been crushed 
out of him. He has little to be proud of except his sterling charac- 
ter. He is dignified in manner and grave by temperament; he has 
not the vivacity of his French or Italian cousin. It is this which 
has been sometimes mistaken for pride. His country, in this year 
of our Lord at least, is a succession of green fields, villages and 
hillsides from Algeciras to the Bay of Biscay. Its roads are bad, in 
fact it has few roads which the Frenchman would dignify by that 
name, Its railroads are slow and poorly managed, aud too much 
of its produce is still carried upon the backs of donkeys. Think of 
it! Donkeys, in this enlightened century! But this is not alto- 
gether the Spaniard’s fault. It is largely the fault of his rulers ; they 
would not encourage road-building. There are some parts of his 
country in need of irrigation. This again is not his fault, not 
wholly so at least, for his energies have been wasted elsewhere. 
But a new star seems to be dawning over Spain. If the country 
can only have a long peace; if it can also have a wise king and 
half a dozen wise rulers, who love their country and its people 
better than themselves, and would encourage the building of good 
roads, the opening of good schools, and the adoption anew of the 
system of irrigation the Moors introduced ; if they will only help 
the Spaniard to help himself, Spain, with its twenty millions of 
people, may in a generation become once more a great country. 
May not something be expected from the English marriage and the 
impulse and opportunities it may bring ? 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway are sympathetic observers of this 
new alignment of the Powers. They are small countries and not 
powerful, as the great nations count strength in these days, and are 
incapable alone of resisting the aggression of any one of these, or 
else Schieswig-Holstein would not have been sliced from the map 
of Denmark. But they all have representative governments, and 
the genius of no one of them sits upon a stack of bayonets. Nor- 
way, & constitutional monarchy in name, is in reality a republic. 
Sweden, likewise a constitutional monarchy, and possessing a 
nobility, has no sympathy with autocratic tendencies, and seems to 
be on the point of adopting universal suffrage. Denmark is also a 
government by the people and for the people. England, who re- 
fused so recently to sit still and allow France to become the prey 
of Germany, could hardly afford to sit with folded hands while any 
great Power pushed further westward under her nose in either the 
Baltic or the North Sea. 

Austria rendered some slack allegiance to Germany at Algeciras. 
She did not exactly enact the part of a duelling second, as has been 
suggested, but rather that of an independent, self-respecting friend 
of peace. Austria is busy now with her own affairs. The Hun- 
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garians are struggling to preserve and increase their own power. 
The battle for universal suffrage is still in progress in both countries. 
And Europe is waiting with bated breath to see what will happen 
upon the demise of the Austrian Emperor, now at the age of seventy- 
six, to see if there will be any disruption of the Empire, any attempt 
of the Germans to join their namesakes in the North, any attempt 
of the New Germany to stretch out its arms towards Trieste and 
the Mediterranean. 

There are not a few well-informed people who believe that the 
Emperor is expecting that day will make Germany a real Mediter- 
ranean Power, and will neglect no opening which promises this result. 
Are not some of the promoters of the new policy among them ? 

And what of Russia? With whom does she affiliate the most 
cordially? She too is occupied at present with her own affairs. 
She who so often has been either the arbiter or disturber of Europe, 
is now trying to preserve her own peace, And unless she is more 
fortunate in establishing legislative government than most countries 
have been, than England and France and Spain for instance were, 
it will be a generation at least before the machinery works smoothly 
enough to trust it upon the sea of political aggression. Russia and 
England have been for a long while political rivals. It was England 
who did so much to keep Russia away from Constantinople and out 
of the Mediterranean ; to prevent her route to India from being en- 
dangered; and it was Russia who was always creeping a little 
nearer to Northern India. She has been for years the nightmare 
of English statesmen. But now they can sleep as sweetly as a 
sailor on a summer sea, Nor is there any present danger that 
Russia will reach Asiatic waters by the Yellow Sea. Japan has 
closed that avenue of approach. 

But will England and Russia be for the years immediately to 
come patient enemies or sympathetic friends? This question is 
now under discussion. Will they settle their present differences 
and agree for a while to stifle their rivalries? The friendliness 
recently shown in relation to matters in Egypt, Tibet and Persia, 
shows that the period of mutual distrust has passed. If we are 
to believe what we read, this question may soon be progressing 
towards a happy solution, When nations, like individuals, meet 
each other face to face and talk over their differences, instead of 
standing apart and bombarding each other with subtle disquisitions 
upon their respective rights and pugnacious expositions of their 
points of view—how much more can be accomplished. This is 
businesslike, Commercial questions are vastly important nowadays. 
And why can they not be settled best by the usual commercial 
methods ? Two business men would eliminate their unimportant 
grievances ; would settle as many important ones as possible, and 
leave the rest to the judgment of arbitrators. A liberal apprecia- 
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tion goes further than a narrow pugnacity in settling disputes. 
It is by following such methods that avenues of trade are broadened, 
and ships which have been heretofore stopped in the offing, are 
permitted to sail into foreign ports under full steam. English 
examples and precedents occupy unique and important position 
in guiding the political changes which are now occurring in 
Russia. ‘The leading members of the Dama seem to have read 
thoroughly the history of her struggles to establish parliamentary 
government. 

What a change has occurred in the foreign policy of England 
since the close of the Boer War! Then she was isolated, she stood 
alone. And she thought herself fortunate in her position. Lord 
Salisbury used sometimes to pride himself upon this splendid 
isolation. But whether it was a wise policy or not, no sooner was 
it put to the test in that war than it was given up. England 
became tired of being friendless. She suffered so much criticism 
at home and in other countries, especially in Germany and France, 
that she began to pine for friendships. The death of Queen 
Victoria brought King Edward to the throne; and he seems to 
have realised at once the value of international friendships. 
Whether he was the Columbus of this discovery or only the Sebastian 
Cabot may never be generally known. 

But friendships, whether they are personal or national, are- 
seldom formed without the seekers for them are willing to show 
themselves friendly. An iceberg can make no friends, Where 
did England first turn for a friend? To whom did she first extend 
her hand? She turned towards America. She had been friendly 
towards us during our little war with Spain. She had declined 
to accept Austria’s invitation to embarrass us with interference or 
offers of mediation. Some other countries had not been so back- 
ward, and we were touched by her gracious act of kindness. We 
appreciated it. We were even grateful. We had not been 
especially good friends with her for a long while, perhaps had 
never been since the days before the Revolution. The war of 
1812 and the letting loose of the Alabama to prey upon our 
commerce had left bruises which the Irish were always rubbing 
into open sores. But the Irish had now lost much of their power 
to exasperate and create dissension. The dlder men to whom 
these grievances were a living memory were passing away. A 
younger generation was ruling the country. They said the 
Alabama differences had been settled by the award of arbitration, 
and that that trouble had become history. They said that blood 
was thicker than water, that we were both children of the same 
mother, spoke the same language, possessed the same history, the 
same religion, the same idols, the same ideals, the same heroes, had 
similar laws, courts, tastes, purposes, ambitions and forms of 
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government. Both of the countries believed that public opinion 
ought to rule a land, that no government could last which did not 
possess the goodwill of the governed, that any government which 
sits upon the cannon’s breech sits upon its sepulchre. Our country, 
said these makers of American public opinion, believes that the two 
great oceans are our fortresses, that the time has not come, if it is 
ever to come, for us to meddle with the affairs of Europe. We 
want to be let alone, and we are willing to let others alone. We 
want no alliance except alliances of the head and heart. But we 
do want friends, and the friends we want most are our English 
cousins, who worship the same idols as we do. The battle of 
Manilla has opened anewera for us. Fortunately or unfortunately 
we have become a world power and must act our part. These were 
the sentiments of the new generation of public leaders, and these 
men were largely in the mejority. 

No sooner had England found a friend in the Western Republic, 
a natural, instinctive, and not an artificial or treaty-made friend, 
than she made an alliance with Japan. How much this alliance 
was @ consequence of her newly found friendship, how much it was 
simply only a sequence of events, it is not easy to say. No one 
perhaps can say. But is it unlikely that she formed that alliance, 
and incurred thereby the risk of a war with Russia, with less hesi- 
tation because she had found such a cordial response from across the 
Atlantic ? This alliance gave Japan more confidence to face Russia, 
to demand the fulfilment of her promise to evacuate Manchuria, and 
relieve the Island Empire of a constant menace. And this has 
found a cordial sympathy, if not an aggressive encouragement, in 
America, And the war which this element had made possible 
resulted in the humiliation of England’s traditional enemy. She 
may again become a menace, but probably not until she has put 
her own house in order. For the present England can breathe 
easier. 

France had been chafing for years at Germany’s supremacy, and 
was anxious to strengthen her own position among the nations of 
Europe. She,'too, believed in a government by public opinion, and 
not by force. The sword was not an agency she loved. She had 
been forced to arm herself to the teeth because Germany had done 
so; she had never forgotten the days when spiked helmets had 
marched through the streets of Paris, and when a German garrison 
had been encamped in the Boisde Boulogne. She had not forgotten 
the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine. These still were words to 
conjure with. Nor had she forgotten the humiliating surrender at 
Sedan, nor the milliards of francs she had paid to ransom her 
territory from the despoiler. The taking of her provinces she still 
hoped might prove a political blunder. It had already compelled 
Germany to become a nation in arms, and had sometimes exasperated 
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her own people almost beyond control. But what she could not 
forget she had tried to endure. She had bowed her back to her 
burden, had organised and established a new Government, had 
made a new system of national education. And by its means her 
young men and her maidens, her boys and her girls, had been 
taught to love the republic which the priests would have taught 
them to hate, She had risen again from the ashes, and had become 
strong, stable, and prosperous. She had created an army of repub- 
lican patriots. And when will a people who have fed for a century 
upon the nremories of Napoleon’s two hundred victories, who visit 
his tomb to-day in scores, be anything but good soldiers? The 
new men who had risen to political power were the children of her 
merchants, her traders, her shopkeepers, editors, bankers, lawyers, 
and tillers of the soil, and had been trained in a harder school 
than the old nobility, They were more conservative in their in- 
stincts, stable in their opinions, patient, considerate and trustworthy. 
No brusqueness of manner, such as the King of Prussia had shown 
at Ems to the French Ambassador in 1870, and which Bismarck 
had falsified into an intentional insult, was likely again to set a 
French Cabinet by the ears and provoke another war. They were 
men who might be willing to dismiss sometimes a Cabinet Minister, 
if, by this sacrifice of their pride, they could placate a bullying 
enemy and prevent a useless war. They seemed to possess some of 
that mental composure which makes the men across the channel so 
stable, so slow to take offence at trifles. 


CuarLes G. FALL. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW THE SCOTTISH SCHOOLS WERE 
FREED FROM DENOMINATIONAL 
CONTROL THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


THE connection of the State with education is much older in 
Scotland than in England, Over two centuries ago—in 1696 a 
school was established by law in every Scotch parish, while the 
English dealings of the State, with a national system of education, 
have not yet competed forty years. This longer experience of the 
State may account not a little for the fact that some of the problems 
confronting England at the present time were settled in the Northern 
Kingdom over thirty years ago, so that a short review of that 
settlement may be helpfully suggestive in the difficulties of the 
moment, 

Though there was thus early State dealing with education in 
Scotland, it took the form of delegating its powers to the church, 
and thus before and up to 1843 the general education of Scotland 
was practically in the hands of the Established Church. There was 
a school in every parish of the country, which supplemented by the 
burgh schools, under a legal provision, that every royal burgh 
was required to maintain a burgh school out of the common good— 
That is the property held under its charter of erection. That the 
parish schools played not only a useful, but a noble part in the 
development of Scottish life, is well known, and though legal 
incentive was seldom used, the burghs also did no small service 
to the town children by affording them first-rate commercial 
academies controlled by local public authorities. 

In 1843, the Disruption took place in the Established Church, 
and the Free Church was formed. The leaders of the Free Church 
thought that power would ultimately reside with the religious body 
that controlled the schools of the country, and forthwith they took 
steps to provide not only for the theological training of their students, 
but the Assembly gave directions that a Free Church school should 
be erected in every parish, with training-colleges for teachers— 
called Normal Schools, as in the Establishment. 

Though the cynical may smile at the sectarian spirit that prompted 
the formation of these new schools there can be no two opinions as 
to the enormous benefit their creation conferred on Scotland. It 
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added enormously to the educational facilities of the country and 
the spirit of emulation among parents to educate their children 
grew almost into a national passion for education itself among both 
parties. Besides the direct results of a general diffusion of know- 
ledge among the whole people, it accounted for the fact that almost 
at the head of every great undertaking in the country during the 
latter half of the last century, there were men sprung from 
humble origin, who owed their success in life to the foundations laid 
in the common schools of the country. The public spirit this 
educational interest engendered also did not a little towards the 
preparation of the popular mind for, and the development of a class 
of men capable of, being entrusted with the public management of 
education later on, 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Lord 
Advocate Young—the present Lord Young who retired from the 
Scottish Bench a few months ago—declared thirty years after the 
Disruption that Scotland had outgrown its educational clothes, and 
a new suit must be made. Nearly all Scotland agreed with that, 
but the difficulty was the fashion and cut of the new clothes. The 
same Lord Advocate undertook the task of cutting the cloth by 
introducing to the House of Commons the Education Act for 
Scotland in 1872. 

In explaining the Bill to the House he summarised its objects 
thus; 

“ First, that the Imperial money voted by Parliament for promoting 
national education should be administered by the Government, and not 
by a statutory Board, which would be responsible to the Government 
and for whose proceedings, consequently, the Government could not be 
responsible to Parliament. Second, that a popularly elected School 
Board should be forthwith established in every parish and burgh, and 
that the duties of each School Board should be, first, to manage all rate- 
supported schools within the district; and thereafter, to impose and levy 
such local rates as should be necessary. Third, that there should be one 
uniform system of management, applicable without distinction to all 
public rate-supported schools, either existing before the Act or established 
under the Act, to supply the ascertained deficiency. Fourth, that the 
religious teaching was to be given at such hours that would not interrupt 
or interfere with secular instruction, and that children were at liberty to 
withdraw from it without losing any part of the secular instruction.” 


With the passing of the Act, all the parish church schools, under 
the sway generally of the Established Church, and burgh schools 
under the care of the town authorities, came automatically under 
the management of the new School Boards. It was not so, how- 
ever, with the schools of the Free Church, which were private pro- 
perty. The Act did not compel the transference of these schools, it 
merely provided machinery whereby they might be handed over to 
the new educational authorities. It is important to notice too that 
the School Boards were not empowered under the Act to purchase these 
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schools, they could only accept them as a gift. Their trustees must 
make the first advance, and with a two-thirds majority, of the 
persons administrating the trust in favour of it, the boards were 
empowered to take the schools over and free the managers from all 
further liability of maintenance. In 1872, when the Act was 
passed, there 548 Free Church Schools, with 584 teachers. Two 
years after it was passed, it was reported to the General Assembly 
of the Free Church that 139 of her schools had been transferred to 
the School Boards, and 284 had discontinued teaching altogether, 
and 119 congregations were carrying on the schools for a time. But 
these, too, soon all passed away, and with them the last vestige of 
direct religious control over the schools on the part of the great 
Presbyterian bodies, who constitute the great mass of the Scottish 
people, 


“ That, as it has been the custom in the public schools of Scotland to 
give religious instruction to children whose parents did not object to the 
instruction so given, but with liberty to parents, without forfeiting any 
of the other advantages of the schools, to elect that their children should 
not receive such instruction, and it is expedient that the managers of 
public schools shall be at liberty to continue the said custom.” 


This was given effect to in the “conscience clause,” whereby 
every public school in receipt of pablic money is open to children 
of all denominations; that the parent may withdraw the child at 
instruction in religious subjects, and that such religious teaching 
shall be given at the beginning or end of the meeting, which time 
was to be approved of by the Scotch Education Department. In 
Scotland there never was any great difference of opinion between 
the Churches, outside the Roman Catholics and Episcopalians— 
small sections of the population, as to the nature of the religious 
instruction given in the schools. The three great Presbyterian 
bodies were already agreed that the Bible and Shorter Catechism 
should be taught. The question at issue was, therefore, one of 
management, and not of dogma. That being so, the Act gave no 
definition as to the character or scope of religious instruction beyond 
what is contained in the preamble quoted. It was accordingly 
left to School Boards to adopt such religious formularies as they 
might choose, and the principle of ‘‘ use and wont” was acted on 
throughout the country, and the Bible and Shorter Catechism 
remained, and remain to this day the text-books of the schools. 

While this satisfied the Presbyterians and the great bulk of the 
population, it left the Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians at a 
disadvantage. Bot under a clause in the Act, which prescribes 
that no parliamentary grant shall be made in respect of instruction 
on religious subjects, or to schools established after the passing of 
the Act, there is an exception under which they claim denomina- 
tional teaching, viz., “ Unless the Department is satisfied that no 
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sufficient provision exists for such children, regard being had to 
religious beliefs of their parents.” And so in this indirect way 
the Roman Catholics and Episcopalians received parliamentary grants 
to purely denominational schools. 

Under the Act of 1803 schoolmasters were examined and ap- 
proved by Presbytery and required to sign the confession of the 
faith, and the formula of the Church of Scotland. In the Act of 
1861 this was modified so that instead of Presbyteries, examiners of 
the Universities were to examine the schoolmasters. Parochial 
schoolmasters were also relieved by it from signing the confession 
of faith and the formular of the Established Church, but had to 
declare they would not teach opinions opposed to the Bible or 
Catechism, nor do anything prejudicial to the Church of Scotland. 
Under the Act of 1872 these tests all lapsed, and no expres- 
sion of religious belief was required of the teachers appointed 
under it. 

If the true historical perspective be maintained, it will be seen 
that the Act of 1872, while it brought about many changes, was 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary in its character. It gave 
popular control of the schools to Scotland after a long spell of 
preparation for it. While if abolished direct management of the 
churches the results still give a large control of the Boards to 
Presbyterian ministers and leading laymen. In the recent School 
Board election in Glasgow, a United Free Church Minister was 
returned at the head of the poll with 67,799 votes. The 
Glasgow Board and many other Boards still open their meeting 
with prayer, so that their composition is not wholly secularised. If 
the schools have lost in anything religious and moral by separation 
from the churches they have gained enormously in attendance, 
splendid schools, fit equipment and educational results. At one 
time, apparently in Scotland, “ only barrones and free-halders that 
are of substance were expected to put their eldest sonnes and aires 
to the schules,” but this Act provided education for “the whole 
people.” Supplemented by the Carnegie Trust, it enables the 
humblest in the land to aspire to climb the ladder of learning, so 
that the Board School scholars jostle the scholars of the great and 
ancient public schools of England in Oxford and Cambridge with 


some success. 


L, M. M. 


“SHIRLEY” LAND. 


ALTHOUGH more than half a century has passed since the death of 
Charlotte Bronté, her popularity shows no sign of waning, but, on 
the contrary, there seems lately to have been somewhat of a revival 
of interest in her works. Readers, of course, will always have their 
preferences, but there is no doubt that amongst the people of her 
native county of Yorkshire, of all Miss Bronté’s novels the one 
which most appeals to them is Shirley, which, for the first time, 
divulged the secret of the authorship of a book that was already 
winning its way into favour. The publication of Jane Hyre had 
revealed a new writer, and speculation was rife as to “his” iden- 
tity. With the issue of Shirley concealment was no longer 
possible. It is true that in a letter to her friend, Miss Nussey, 
Charlotte Bronté had written to the following effect : 


“You are not to suppose any of the characters in Shirley intended as 
literal portraits. It would not suit the rules of art, nor of my own feel- 
ings, to write in that style We only suffer reality to suggest, never to 
dictate. The heroines are abstractions, and the heroes also. Qualities I 
have seen, loved, and admired are here and there put in as decorative gems 
to be preserved in the setting.” 


But the scenery described in the novel, though disguised under 
fictitious names, and the characters there drawn were so true to 
nature and life, that residents of the district no sooner read the 
book than they at once recognised both scenes and persons, and the 
discovery of the author, though veiled by a nom de guerre, quickly 
followed. 

In the years that have elapsed since Shirley was written, the 
march of progress has effected many changes. There is one parti- 
cular village, however, which seems to have resisted with remark- 
able success the modern craze for improvements, and to have gone 
on its way unmoved by the more enterprising zeal of its neigh- 
bours. This is Gomersal (locally pronounced Gummersal), situate 
on & pleasant elevation, and hemmed in, as it were, by such impor- 
tant towns as Leeds, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Halifax, Morley, and 
Heckmondwike. One of the oldest parishes in England, Gomersal 
occupied a position of influence when some of the boroughs by 
which it is surrounded were insignificant hamlets. The curious 
may trace from the Domesday Book, or other ancient documents, 
these evidences of its venerable origin, affording testimony of its 
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former fame and standing. It is to be feared that it has been 
content to live on its traditions. At any rate, whether this is the 
case or not, it cannot be disputed that it has not advanced with 
that rapidity which has distinguished many of ‘the West Riding 
towns engaged, like Gomersal, in the woollen trade. It seems rather 
to have been invaded somewhat against its will by the waves of 
progress, and only to have succumbed to the inevitable when it was 
no longer possible to stem the flowing tide. The spell of lethargy 
having been broken, it is not improbable that Gomersal may, in the 
near future, keep pace in activity and development with its 
neighbours and rivals. 

A special interest attaches to Gomersal, because of all places ‘in 
the world it was that which was, perhaps, dearest to the heart of 
Charlotte Bronté. She loved it even better than the storm-swept 
Haworth, where, with brief intervals, her own too short life was 
spent. There is nothing more beautiful in literary history than the 
strong affection which existed between Miss Bronté, and her two 
friends, Miss Ellen Nussey and Miss Mary Taylor. Commencing 
with their school life at Roehead, near Dewsbury, the friendship 
grew in strength with the lengthening years, and it was only dis- 
solved by death. Both Miss-Nussey and Miss Taylor belonged to 
Gomersal, and here Miss Bronté delighted to spend her holidays at 
the houses of the parents or relatives of her fellow pupils. What a 
pure source of pleasure these visits were to her may be gathered 
from her letters as well as from many a passage in her books. 

At that period Gomersal occupied a position of splendid 
isolation, Cut off from railways, its only means of communication 
with the outside world was by the cumbersome and slow method 
of the stage coach, and electricity was then undreamt of in that 
region. But all these things have changed. There is now a 
branch line of the London and North-Western Railway by which 
Gomersal can be reached from Leeds in a comparatively few 
minutes, for the distance separating the two places is very short. 
It is, perhaps, only in accordance with tradition that there is no 
train on the Sunday. This, however, need not prevent the anxious 
traveller journeying to Gomersal on the Sabbath. The current of 
electricity has trickled into the district, so that if the intending 
passenger happen to be staying at Leeds he can, even on the 
Sunday, reach Gomersal by the electric trams, the only drawback 
being that he must first goto Bradford, arather roundabout way of 
attaining his end. These electric trams run along the main 
thoroughfare of Gomersal, which has now direct communication 
with Bradford, Leeds, Batley, Heckmondwike, Birstal, Dewsbury, 
and other centres of industry, 

Still, with all these improvements, Gomersal is little changed 
from the days when Charlottte Bronté knew it. Its buildings 
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remain the same, there have been few additions to the number of 
its houses, and the mode of speech is that which, though it was 
like music to the ears of Miss Bronté, was so terribly repellant and 
perplexing to her friend and biographer, Mrs. Gaskell, as to induce 
her to regard this part of the West Riding as scarcely better than 
the uncivilised wilds of Africa, and its people but one degree 
removed from the status of savages. 

Notwithstanding its close proximity to great manufacturing 
towns, Gomersal retains much of the charm of sylvan simplicity 
which made it such a favourite with Charlotte Bronté. One can 
enter broad avenues of overhanging trees which in summer form a 
cool and pleasant shelter from the heat of the -noontide sun. 
There are charming valleys intersected by running streams; there 
are bits of woodland dotted on the hillsides; there are well-kept 
meadows traversing hill and dale, and there is that diversity of 
scenery which, but for the occasional intrusion in the distance of a 
tall chimney betokening the vicinity of a mill, would lead to the 
belief that one was in the centre of the lake district or in some 
spot equally picturesque. The process of manufacture, it is true, has 
somewhat stunted the growth of the trees and militated against vege- 
tation; but yet, despite this drawback, there is a wildness, a 
grandeur, and a ruggedness of contour about this district which 
appeal not only to the poet and painter, but to all real lovers of 
nature. Standing on Hill Top at Gomersal, one has a view which 
it would be difficult to surpass. As far as the eye can reach there 
is a blending of all that is most delightful in contrast, valley and 
hill alternating and stretching away, while in the far distance the 
stern Pennine Range crosses the horizon until its towering peaks 
are lost in mist and cloud. 

Gomersal (including Birstal, which adjoins it) is the very heart 
of the district with which Shivley is concerned. With the 
book in his hand the Bronté enthusiast can go from one scene of 
the novel to another, and he will be gratified to find that the 
descriptions are as true to-day as they were at the time they were 
written. Shirley was Charlotte Bronté’s first attempt to deal 
in a fictional form with the events of history, so far as they elated 
to a particular neighbourhood, and a reference to the newspaper 
files of the time will show how accurately she handled her facts, even 
though treating them as subservient to her story. It is objected to 
Shirley that the plot is too slight ; but be this asit may, there is no 
lack of incident in the book, while the descriptive portions are always 
striking. The narrative is woven round the successful efforts of 
a local manufacturer, Robert Gerard Moore, to meet increasing 
competition by adopting new methods in his mill; and it is the 
opposition he encountered in introducing machinery to do that which 
had hitherto been done by manual labour, that led to the rise of his 
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workmen and to the conflict which necessitated the calling in of the 
military and the shedding of blood. The master, who was well- 
meaning, and clearly had right and justice on his side, was,in the 
end, the victor ; and in time, his own employeés, as well as the other 
manufacturers of the district, who had at first been inclined to 
look askance at his course of conduct and gravely to question his 
means of accomplishing his purpose, recognised the integrity of his 
aims and the manly honesty by which he attained them. 

The other principal characters who figure in this work are Shirley 
Keeldar, the heroine ; her friend, Caroline Helstone, the niece of the 
rector of Briarfield ; the Rev. Matthewson Helstone, the rector in 
question, and Hiram Yorke, ll these persons were identified the 
moment that the book was read by the residents of the stretch of 
country surrounding Gomersal. There could be no mistake. Briar- 
field, the scene of the novel, is Gomersal (and under this name was 
included Birstal, the two parishes being treated throughout as one). 
Fieldhead, the residence of Shirley, is Oakwell Hall, an old-fashioned 
building between Gomersal and Birstal, which exists to this day in 
appearance exactly as it was when Charlotte Bronté depicted it. 
Briarmaing, the dwelling of Hiram Yorke, known locally as the Red 
House, may be still seen standing close to the high road at Gomersal, 
and one can now alight from the electric tram at its very gate. 
Hollows Mill, where the riot of the workmen took place, is a factory 
at Hunsworth, a mile or two from Gomersal, which was worked by 
the Yorkes, the cottage adjoining being always occupied by a 
member of the family, and here Charlotte Bronté stayed many a 
time on her visits to her friends, Briarfield Church in the story is 
Birstal Church, which, unlike all the other places, has been altered 
and improved very materially since it was described by Miss Bronté ; 
but the Vicarage, where she located Caroline Helstone and her 
uncle, across the road a short distance from the church itself, 
remains the same. Other spots are equally easy of identification. 

Of the minor characters in Shirley the three curates, the Rev. 
Joseph Donne, the Rev. Peter Augustus Malone and the Rev. 
David Sweeting, play the most prominent part. ‘The first of these, 
Mr. Donne, was the curate of Whinbury (Dewsbury). In real life 
he was the Rev. Joseph Brett Grant, B.A., who, in 1844 was head- 
master of Haworth Grammar School, being appointed in the following 
year incumbent, and afterwards vicar of Oxenhope, where he died 
more than a quarter of a century later. Mr. Malone, the curate of 
Briarfield (Gomersal), was a sketch of the Rev. James William 
Smith, a native of Ireland, whose love of convivialty at one period 
threatened to involve Charlotte Bronté’s father in a similar liking 
for strong liquors. From 1842 to 1844 Mr. Smith was curate to 
Mr. Bronté at Haworth, and in 1844 he was appointed to the 
curacy of the neighbouring town of Keighley, where he remained 
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until 1846. He then returned to Ireland, whence after a brief 
stay he set out for Canada. According to one story the vessel in 
which he sailed was lost with all hands, but. another account states 
that he arrived in Canada, and was last heard of in Minnesota. 
The Rev. David Sweeting was intended for the Rev. James Chester- 
ton Bradley, curate of Oakworth, near Keighley, to which he was 
appointed in1845. He had graduated at Oxford in 1843. A long 
illness, which threatened to terminate fatally, induced Mr. Bradley 
to resign his Yorkshire charge, and it was not till considerably later 
that he was able to resume his clerical duties. In 1847 he became 
curate of All Saints’, Paddington, remaining here till 1855. In 
1856 he went as curate to Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, where he 
laboured for several years, and in 1863 he became rector of Sutton- 
under-Brails, Warwickshire, retiring in 1904, owing to his advancing 
years. Nothwithstanding his great age, it is pleasing to note that 
Mr. Bradley is still fairly active, and that he lives at Richmond, in 
Surrey. 

To two of the curates—Donne and Malone—Miss Bronté showed 
but scant courtesy. They are drawn with scarce a redeeming 
feature ; they have all the faults and none of the virtues of their 
class. Ignorant and arrogant, ill-bred and ill-mannered, they are 
the very antithesis of the country curates as we know them. The 
picture was, no doubt, painted in exaggerated colours, the authoress 
at the time relying probably on her pen name to shield her from 
discovery and on the disguise in those of her victims to hide them 
from the too curious. But there were certain traits in their 
characters which could not be mistaken, and the secret was soon 
out. We have, however, the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Bradley 
himself to the high esteem in which his two clerical friends were 
held, and to the conscientious manner in which they discharged 
their duties. That they could not have been very lacking in Chris- 
tian forbearance is proved by Miss Bronté herself, for after the 
first momentary shock consequent upon finding themselves delineated 
as such brutes, they quietly accepted the situation, and showed so 
little ill-feeling that they were actually in the habit of calling 
themselves by the names in which they are ticketed in the book. 

Writing to her publishers, and referring to an adverse criticism 
that had appeared in one of the newspapers, Miss Bronté says : 


“T think it has had very little weight up here in the north. It may 
be that annoying remarks, if made, are not intended to reach my ears ; 
but certainly, while I have heard little condemnatory of Shirley, more 
than once have I been deeply moved by manifestations of even enthu- 
siastic approbation. I deem it unwise to dwell much on these matters ; 
but for once I must permit myself to remark that the generous pride 
many of the Yorkshire people have taken in the matter has been such as 
to awake and claim my gratitude—especially since it has afforded a source 
of reviving pleasure to my father in his old age. The very curates, poor 
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fellows, show no resentment; each, characteristically, finds solace for his 
own wounds in crowing over his brethren. Mr. Donne was, at first, a 
little disturbed ; for a week or two he was in disquietude, but he is now 
soothed down; only yesterday I had the pleasure of making him a com- 
fortable cup of tea, and seeing him sip it with revived complacency. It 
is a curious fact that since he read Shirley he has come to the house 
oftener than ever, and been remarkably meek and assiduous to please. 
Some people’s natures are veritable enigmas; I quite expected to have 
had one good scene at least with him, but as yet nothing of the sort has 
occurred,” 


Bat the curates were not all painted in lurid colours. The 
Rev. David Sweeting, for instance, was shown to be a young cleric 
full of enthusiasm for his vocation, courteous and obliging, and 
never sparing of himself in his efforts to promote the happiness of 
those among whom he laboured. And, again, toward the very end 
of the book another curate is introduced, also an Irishman, the 
desire of the writer evidently being to dispel somewhat of the idea 
that curates from the sister country—from which her own father 
hailed—were more given to dissipation than their English confréres. 
There had come to succeed Mr. Malone in the curacy of Briarfield 
the Rev. Mr. Macarthey, and this is how he is spoken of in the novel: 


‘“‘T am happy to be able to inform you, with truth, that this gentleman 
did as much credit to his country as Malone had done it discredit; he 
proved himself decent, decorous, and conscientious, as Peter was rampant, 
boisterous, and (this last epithet I choose to suppress, because it would 
let the cat out of the bag). He laboured faithfully in the parish; the 
schools, both Sunday and day schools, flourished under his sway like 
green bay-trees. Being human, of course he had his faults; these, how- 
ever, were proper, steady-going clerical faults, what many would call 
virtues ; the circumstance of finding himself invited to tea with a Dis- 
senter would unhinge him for a week; the spectacle of a Quaker wearing 
his hat in the church, the thought of an unbaptised fellow-creature being 
interred with Christian rites—these things would make strange havoc 
in Mr. Macarthey’s physical and mental economy ; otherwise he was sane 
and rational, diligent and charitable.” 


The Mr. Macarthey here referred to was the Rev. A. B. Nichols, 
who came to Haworth as Mr. Bronté’s curate. He fell in love with 
the gifted authoress, and after a time she came to regard him with 
equal affection. Mr. Bronté for long opposed the match, but 
ultimately was as anxious for it as the lovers themselves. The 
marriage accordingly took place, but, alas! the union was of short 
duration. Nine months after, Charlotte Bronté was laid to rest in 
the family grave at Haworth. It is a singular comme~itary on the 
situation that although Mr. Bronté’s objection to the marriage was 
the precarious heaith of his then curate, the Rev. Mr. Nichols still 
survives, living in his own native country. 

Some of the most brilliant chapters in the novel are those in 
which the curates figure. Take, for instance, the one headed 
“Mr, Donne’s Exodus.” Mr, Donne and Mr. Malone pay a visit to 
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Fieldhead, for, as Shirley observes, these clerical gentlemen always 
hunt in couples. At the outset we are treated to a bit of light 
comedy. Shirley has a faithful dog, Tartar, who offends Mr, Donne 
by barking on the arrival of the strangers within the gates. “ Down, 
sir!” cries the rev. gentleman, at the same time administering a 
blow to the animal. This is more than Tartar, unaccustomed to 
such attentions, can stand, and he at once turns upon his assailant. 
There is a rush for the staircase leading from the hall, and it is a 
race between the valorous curates as to who shall first reach a place 
of safety. Mr. Donne is the quicker of the two, and obtaining 
the sanctuary of a bedroom, unmindful of the fate of his com- 
panion, he hurriedly closes and locks the door. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Malone, having gained the door, pulls frantically at the handle, 
vainly entreating the occupant to admit him also. The entry of 
Shirley puts an end to a Indicrous situation. She calms Tartar, 
soothes the fears of Mr. Malone, and, later, induces the gallant 
Mr. Donne to quit the refuge of his fortress. With true Hibernian 
readiness, Mr. Malone has a prompt excuse for his undignified 
retreat. ‘‘ Really, that animal alarmed Donne. He is a little 
timid. . . . I thought it better to follow him to reassure him.” 

From comedy we pass to a more tragic vein. The company has 
been augmented by the addition of Mr. Sweeting and his vicar, 
Mr. Hall—a delightful man, beloved of all his parishioners, and 
esteemed by his Nonconformist neighbours. But the irrepressible 
Mr. Donne is again to cause a diversion, He explains that he has 
come on a begging mission, the object of his solicitations being a 
school in a distant parish of which Shirley has no knowledge, and 
in which, as she points out, she has no property. “That does not 
signify,” says Mr. Donne, “ for you’re a Churchwoman, ain’t you ?” 
Thas he patters on, impervious to the sarcasm in Shirley’s remarks, 
even when, after he has described the people of the parish as “a 
set of uncivilised brutes,” he has been told that in him they would 
have a thoroughly sympathetic missionary. The climax is ap- 
proaching. Shirley puts down her name for £5. Donne, without 
the slightest preface, characterises the sum as “shabby,” and 
proceeds to inform the donor that in the South a lady with a 
similar income would be ashamed to give such a small amount. 
What follows is well worth quoting : 

“Shirley, so rarely haughty, looked so now. Her slight frame became 
nerved ; her distinguished face quickened with scorn. 

“ «Strange remarks,’ said she; ‘most inconsiderate. Reproach in 
return for bounty is misplaced.’ 

“* Bounty! Do you call five pounds bounty ?’ 

“*T do; and bounty which, had I not given it to Dr. Boultby’s 
intended school, of the erection of which I approve, and in no sort to his 
curate, who seems ill-advised in his manner of applying, or rather extort- 
ing, subscriptions—bounty, I repeat, which, but for this consideration, I 
should instantly reclaim.’ 
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“Donne was thick-skinned ; he did not feel all or half that the tone, 
air, glance of the speaker expressed; he knew not on what ground he 
stood 


“* Wretched place—this Yorkshire,’ he went on. ‘I could never have 
formed an idea of the country had I not seen it; and the people, rich and 
poor—what a set! How corse and uncultivated! They would be'scouted 
in the South.’ 

“ Shirley leaned forward on the table, her nostrils dilating a little, her 
taper fingers interlaced and compressing each other hard. 

“¢The rich,’ pursued the infatuated and unconscious Donne, ‘are a 
parcel of misers, never living as persons with their incomes ought to live ; 
you scarsley’ (you must excuse Mr. Donne’s pronunciation, reader, it was 
very choice. He considered it genteel, and prided himself on his southern 
accent; northern ears received with singular sensations his utterance of 
certain words) ‘you scarsley ever see a fam’ly where a propa carriage or 
a reg’la butla is kep, and as to the poor—just look at them when they 
come crowding about the church doors on the occasion of a marriage 
or a funeral, clattering in clogs; the men in their shirt-sleeves 
and wool-combers’ aprons, the women in mob-caps and bedgowns. They 
pos’tively deserve that one should turn a mad cow in amongst them to 
rout their rabble ranks. He! he! What fun it would be!’ 

“«¢ There, you have reached the climax,’ said Shirley quietly. ‘You 
have reached the climax,’ she repeated, turning her glowing glance 
towards him. ‘ You cannot go beyond it, and,’ she added with emphasis, 
‘you shall not in my house.’ ; 

“Up she rose. Nobody could control her now, for she was exasperated ; 
straight she walked to her garden gates ; wide she flung them open. 

“‘¢ Walk through,’ she said austerely, ‘and pretty quickly, and set foot 
on this pavement no more.’ 

“ Donne was astounded. He had thought all the time he was showing 
himself off to high advantage, as a lofty person of the first ‘ton’; he 
imagined he was producing a crushing impression. Had he not expressed 
disdain of everything in Yorkshire? And yet here was he about to be 
turned like a dog out of a Yorkshire garden! Where, under such 
circumstances, was the ‘ concatenation accordingly’ ? 

“*Rid me of you instantly—instantly,’ reiterated Shirley, as he 
lingered. 

“* Madam, a clergyman! Turn out a clergyman ?’ 

“Off! Were you an archbishop, you have proved yourself no gentle- 
man, and you must go. Quick.’ 

“She was quite resolved; there was no trifling with her; besides, 
Tartar was again rising; he perceived symptoms of emotion; he mani- 
fested a disposition to join in; there was evidently nothing for it but to 
go, and Donne made his exodus, the heiress sweeping him a deep curtsey 
as she closed the gates on him. 

“ ¢ How dare the pompous priest abuse his flock? How dare the lisping 
Cockney revile Yorkshire ?’ was her sole observation on the circumstance 
as she returned to the table. 

“Ere long the little party broke up. Miss Keeldar’s ruffled and 
darkened brow, curled lip, and incensed eye gave no invitation to further 
social enjoyment.” 

Turning again to the principals in the novel, Robert Gerard 
Moore was Mr. William Cartwright, of Rawfolds Mill, Liversedge, 
a village lying contiguous to Gomersal, The riot really took place 
at Rawfolds, though Miss Bronté has transferred the ecene to Huns- 
worth, with which she was much better acquainted. 
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The Rev. Matthewson Helstone, who was accompanied by his curate, 
Malone, assisted Mr. Moore on the occasion of the night attack on 
the mill by the rioters. Mr, Helstone was drawn from the Rev. 
Hammond Roberson, of Liversedge, a native of Cawston, Norfolk, 
who, after leaving Cambridge University, was appointed, in 1779, to 
a curacy at Dewsbury. This position he resigned a year later, and 
opening a school at Dewsbury Moor began a most useful and suc- 
cessful career as a teacher. In 1795 he purchased Healds Hall, 
Liversedge, which was his abode to the end of his life. Inthe same 
year he was presented to the living of Hartshead-cum-Clifton. At 
Healds Hall, the largest house in Liversedge, he continued to conduct 
a boys’ school, and such a reputation did he acquire for sound and 
practical teaching that he earned a very large income from this 
source, He did not, however, hoard up his money. Entirely at his 
own expense he built Christ Church, Liversedge, at a cost of £7474, 
and he became its first incumbent. It was also mainly through his 
efforts that churches were erected in the neighbouring parishes of 
Cleckheaton and Birkenshaw. Of stern, old high Tory principles, 
it was but natural that in days when party feeling was so strong, he 
should have been regarded with something of disfavour by the red- 
hot Radicals of the district, He was a man of unconquerable 
courage, self-sacrificing and generous to a degree, of a tenacity of 
purpose which scarcely anything could move, when once he had 
mapped ont a course which he thought was right. To the poor he 
was kind and benevolent, and differences of politics or religion were 
quite obliterated from his mind whenever a question of distress arose. 
He died at Liversedge in 1841, aged eighty-four years, and by his 
own express directions was buried in a simple grave in Liversedge 
churchyard, the inscription on the plain little headstone reading: 
“The Rev. Hammond Roberson. Founder of this church in 1816. 
Died August 9, 1841, aged 84.” 

The late Mr. Frank Peel, in his Spen Valley: Past and Present, 
gives a full account of the riot at Rawfolds, and an excellent sketch 
of Mr. Roberson. He mentions that a local oddity named Richard 
Kitchen, but who was better known as Dick Dawber—no doubt a 
polite way of indicating his profession—was employed by Mr. 
Roberson to do the plastering in connection with the new church 
at Liversedge. Looking in one day to see how the work progressed, 
he heard a lusty voice trolling the chorus: 

‘She is young, and she is beautiful, 
The fairest girl I know; 


The only girl that ’tices me 
Is Irish Molly 0!” 


The singer was Dick, who was keeping time by vigorously plying his 
trowel in manipulating the plaster. ‘“ Richard, Richard,” called 
out Mr. Roberson, ‘‘do you know where you are? Such profane 
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trash as that should not be sung in a church.” Richard was profuse 
in his apologies, and humbly inquired what selection would be pro- 
perly applicable to the nature of the edifice, as work he could not 
anless he was allowed to sing at the same time. “Oh, if you must 
sing,” was the reply, ‘let it be the ‘Old Hundred.’” Mr. Roberson 
then left, but returning a little afterwards, he found Dick droning 
out the “ Old Hundred” in the slowest of measure, and as his trowel 
only kept pace with the speed of the music, the plastering was 
making correspondingly slow progress. “ Dick, Dick, this will never 
do,” bawled out the pastor. “Strike up ‘Irish Molly’ again.” 
Nothing loth Dick complied with the welcome request, and any 
cause of complaint as to the rate of the trowelling was removed. 

Another anecdote for which we are indebted to Mr. Peel, has 
reference to the proceedings at Rawfolds. Mr. Roberson was 
called upon to attend to two workers who had taken part in the 
onslaught, in which they had received fatal injuries. The 
reverend gentleman was most anxious that the men should confess 
who had been their accomplices. One of them died without 
uttering a word on the subject. As the other lay at the point of 
death, he beckoned Mr. Roberson, who hastened to his side in the 
full expectation that he was about to learn the fateful tidings. 
This belief was strengthened by the first words of the sufferer. 
“Can you keep a secret?” he gasped. “I can,” was the eager 
response of the clergyman. ‘So can I,” said the dying man, and 
immediately afterwards he calmly passed away. 

Perhaps the most interesting figure in the book is that of Hiram 
Yorke, which is acknowledged to be a faithfu! portrait of Mr. Joshua 
Taylor, a cloth manufacturer and banker, residing at Red House, 
Gomersal, whose mill was at Hunsworth. A man of excellent 
education and of wide reading, Mr. Yorke had travelled much on 
the Continent, had lived in France, and spoke its language with 
all the fluency and ease of a native. A Radical of the most 
unbending type, frank to the verge of brutality, intolerant of abuses, 
and a hater of shams, he was somewhat feared by the rich, but 
absolutely loved by the poor. His sarcasm—always keen and 
pointed—was as cutting as the lash of a whip, and to super- 
sensitive minds often left a rankling sore behind. He was eminently 
just in all his dealings, considerate in the treatment of his work- 
people, and, though he himself neither courted fame nor cared for 
the opinion of any one, was yet the most popular man in the 
district with the rank and file. Between him and Mr. Roberson 
there was the strongest antagonism expressed in many a wordy 
conflict in which, though on different lines, the combatants were 
pretty evenly matched. The superior vein of irony, however, in 
Mr. Yorke’s temperament often left him the victor over the 
parson. 
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It would have surprised southerners to have heard Mr, Yorke, 
unaccustomed as they are to this type of character. He could 
adapt himself to any company. Place him amongst the most 
learned and he could carry on the conversation in the purest of 
English, informed by his extensive knowledge, his ripe experience 
of men and affairs, and his familiarity with the usages and customs 
of foreign countries acquired by his residence in strange lands. 
Pass without pause into another room, occupied, say, by Yorkshire- 
men of the artisan class, Mr. Yorke would converse with them in 
their own language, that rich broad Doric, which so greatly troubles 
the stranger, without a pause, or suspicion in his tones that this 
was not his only mode of speech. ‘“ A Yorkshire burr,” he affirmed, 
“ was as much better than a Cockney’s lisp, asa bull’s bellow than a 
ratton’s squeak,” 

At this very moment there are many Yorkshire manufacturers who 
possess the same bi-lingual qualification. Is not Haworth itself 
in the wapentake of Morley, a pushing little woollen borough some 
three miles from Gomersal? Morley has the distinction of being 
the birthplace of our present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
if Mr, Asquith has kept up his intimacy with the town of his 
nativity, as no doubt he has, he could easily point to half a 
dozen prominent mill-owners, who while able to hold their own 
conversationally with the best wits of a London drawing-room, 
could, at the same time, step into an adjoining apartment aud, 
with equal facility, join in a discussion conducted in the dialect 
rarely heard outside their own West Riding. 

Hiram Yorke was the champion of the oppressed and the 
espouser of struggling causes. There is in the main street at 
Gomersal at this very day a building which he gave to a poor sect 
when they had no place in which to worship. It is supposed to 
be the Wesleyan chapel where the remarkable service and the 
impassioned singing referred to in Shirley took place, but it 
has since been diverted from its original purpose, whatever that 
was, and is now used as a carpenter's shop. The Yorkes, or to 
give them their real name, the Taylors, were for generations one 
of the leading families of Gomersal. The Red House (“ Briar- 
mains ”) was built so far back as 1660, and was continuously occu- 
pied by a representative of the Taylors for nearly two centuries. 
At the time that Charlotte Bronté made their acquaintance, the 
period of their prosperity had set. Mr, Joshua Taylor becoming 
involved in heavy financial loss, the family were scattered, and the 
old house eventually passed out of their possession. It speaks 
well for the integrity of the sons that, labouring far apart, they 
never lost sight of one object, that of preserving untarnished the 
high name they had always borne for their straightforward dealing, 
and that they paid to the uttermost farthing the liabilities incurred 
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by their father. Readers of Shirley will learn with delight that 
once more the old house has reverted to the possession of the old 
family, and is again occupied by a bearer of the honoured 
name. 

The Taylors carried their independence to the point of eccen- 
tricity. They chose to be buried, not in the ordinary place of 
eepulchre, but in a spot on their own estate. A little way from 
the main road at Gomersal, on the side of a wooded glen which 
formed part of their property, is a small burial ground in which 
rest “ Hiram Yorke” and some other members of the Taylor family. 
This strange cemetery in miniature is railed off from the remainder 
of the copse in which it is situate, but it is possible to discern the 
tombs from a neighbouring field, each having its own separate 
headstone. 

It was at Red House that Miss Bronté visited her two school- 
mates, Rose and Jessie Yorke, of Shirley the elder being Mary 
and the younger Martha Taylor, the daughters of Joshua Taylor. 
Martha died quite young, in 1842, while she was at school with 
Mary a short distance outside Brussels. 


“She lived through an April day; much loved was she, much loving. 
She often, in her brief life, shed tears; she had frequent sorrows ; she 
smiled between, gladdening whatever saw her. Her death was tranquil 
and happy in Rose’s guardian arms, for Rose had been her stay and 
defender through many trials; the dying and the watching English girls 
were at that hour alone in a foreign country, and the soil of that country 
gave Jessie a grave.” 


Mary Taylor survived to a ripe old age. Soon after leaving 
Brussels, and when her father’s affairs rendered it impossible for 
them to live as they had hitherto done, Mary, with that spirit of 
independence which was part of the heritage of the family, decided 
that she would “ fend ” for herself, as they say in Yorkshire, that 
is, that she would try and earn her own livelihood. There was no 
necessity for such a drastic course as this, suggested Miss Bronté 
in a letter to Miss Nussey, who had hinted that Miss Taylor had 
views of emigrating to New Zealand, where openings were thought 
to be more numerous and the chances brighter for the moment 
than they were in the old country. But Miss Taylor could not 
bear the idea of being a burden to any one, and, besides, she had 
the ambition to do whatever she could to restore the broken 
fortunes of her house. Accordingly she went with a brother to 
New Zealand, where she embarked in the business of a store, and 
her native shrewdness, her keen capacity for business, and, be it 
said, her indefatigable industry, enabled her to amass sufficient 
capital to permit of her return, many years later, to Gomersal. 
Here she built herself a comfortable residence, High Royd, within 
convenient reach of her old home, among old friends, whose love 
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for the family never diminished, just on the dip of the hill leading 
to the quaint burial-ground where several of her relatives had been 
laid in their last resting place. She died so recently as 1898, and 
is buried in Gomersal Churchyard. A lifelong friend and admirer 
of Charlotte Bronté, she has borne eloquent testimony to the truth 
of the novelist’s sketches of Yorkshire characters. She was all the 
more qualified to do this seeing that she was herself an authoress, 
with a pen of rare power, though a dislike of notoriety stood in the 
way of her cultivating this precious gift. 

Only two more of the principal characters of Shirley remain. Of 
these, the one that gives the title to the novel was intended as a 
representative of what Emily Bronté would have become 
had life been spared to her and health and wealth been her 
portion. Shirley had all Emily’s love of the moors and her fond- 
ness for animals. The incident appertaining to the concealment by 
Shirley of the fact that she had been bitten by a dog supposed to 
have been mad, and in which, disregarding all pain, she herself 
cauterised the wound with an ordinary iron used for starching domestic 
linen, is taken direct from life, for this is exactly what Emily 
Bronté did, when she had been bitten by one of the dogs at 
Haworth. 

Speaking of Caroline Helstone, Mrs. Humphry Ward ventures 
the opinion that for delicacy, poetry, divination, charm, Caroline 
stands supreme among the women of Miss Bronté’s gallery. The 
question arises, who is intended to be represented here? The 
general impression is that, under this name, Miss Bronté has given a 
portrait of Miss Nussey. To the very last Miss Nussey firmly believed 
this, and there is no shadow of doubt that many of the traits in 
Caroline had been copied by Miss Bronté from her friend. And 
never was there a more beautiful friendship. Commencing, as it 
has been pointed out, with their school-days, it was sundered only 
by death ; and after Charlotte Bronté had been laid in the tomb, 
Miss Nussey, jealous of her fame, guarded her literary reputation 
from the assaults of ignorance or misconception with all the ardour 
of the mother protecting her offspring. 

Miss Nussey was born at Gomersal in 1817, and except for the 
few years she spent at school, practically passed all her life in the 
village, every stone of which she knew. It was on visits to her and 
the Taylors that Charlotte Bronté, with her quick powers of obser- 
vation, assimilated that store of local knowledge which was subse- 
quently to surprise even her friends with its truth of detail and 
accuracy of treatment. In those early days Miss Nussey’s family 
resided at a house called the Rydings, but in later years she lived at 
Brookroyd, and latterly at Moor Lane House. Miss Nussey, too, 
was gifted with the literary faculty, and those of her letters which 
have seen the light of publication are charming in their style and 
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diction, and for almost all'we know of Miss Bronté we are indebted 
to Miss Nussey. Every letter that she received from the friend at 
Haworth she preserved with religious care, and it is to this fact 
that we owe one of the most interesting of literary biographies. 
It was only at the earnest solicitation of Miss Nussey that the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté and his son-in-law consented to the preparation 
of the life of Charlotte Bronté, which was subsequently written by 
Mrs. Gaskell. 

Miss Nussey, who died on November 26, 1897, at the age of 
eighty, is buried in the churchyard at Birstal (“ Briarfield”). Sheis 
well remembered at Gomersal, of which she was one of the most 
respected inhabitants. For very many years she was a constant 
visitor to the house of Mr. J. Robinson, Willow Cottage, West Lane, 
the mother-in-law of Mr. Robinson—who, by the way, was born, 
lived all her life there, and died in Willow Cottage—being one of 
her particular friends, Here there were many conversations about 
Charlotte Bronté, and in one of the rooms at the present time there 
is a chair which it is said the distinguished novelist herself was 
wont to occupy in former days. 

Ernest Hopson. 





MADAME DE STAAL-DELAUNAY. 


THE widespread interest manifested of late in the story of Madlle. 
de Lespinasse is my apology for writing a short article upon 
another friend of Mme. du Deffand, quite as brilliant, though 
perhaps lacking that passion and tragic intensity, which bids fair 
to render Julie immortal. The success of Marguerite Jeanne 
Cordier Delaunay is all the more remarkable when one learns that 
she possessed neither birth, fortune, nor beauty ; and that, although 
endowed with all the gifts and graces which made a saloniére, she 
lacked the essential pied-d-terre. For the greater part of her life 
she was not only homeless, but a dependant, yet in the historical 
drama of her time she played so prominent a part, that the charm 
of her personality is reflected in contemporary literature with its 
fascinating presentments of the many-sided life of the society in 
which she moved. 

She was the daughter of one of thore painters of minor rank 
employed for the most part in decorating the furniture and ceilings 
of the great chateaux, and her birth is stated to have occurred at 
Paris, at various dates between 1684 and 1693. Her mother was 
in straightened circumstances and thankfully accepted asylum in 
the Convent of Sauveur d’Evrenux in Normandy, procured through 
the influence of the Mesdames de Grieu, nuns of another convent, 
but latterly living in Saint Sauveur. These ladies in the course of 
time lost their hearts to little Marguerite, whose quaint sayings at 
the age of two gave some promise of her future brilliancy. The 
abbess, a sister of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and almost as 
clever as the author of Maxims, had a mania for housing invalid dogs 
in her apartments. Once the child trod on one, and the abbess 
seemed so distressed, that some of the company whispered to her 
to ask for pardon. Misunderstanding the suggestion, she knelt in 
front of the dog and offered him so pretty an apology that every 
one was charmed, and from that day she became the pet of the 
convent. 

The noble ladies devoted themselves to herinstruction. Instead 
of putting her asleep with the Peaw d’ane, they grounded her in 
sacred and profane history ; and when they went to the Priory of 
Saint Louis at Rouen, of which the elder had been appointed 
abbess, they took Marguerite with them. Having taught her all 
they could themselves, they provided the instruction of the best 
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masters. Indeed it would seem that the only advantage she did 
not enjoy was discipline, for she said once, “ quvique infiniment 
petite j’avais acquis tous les défants des grands.” That these 
faults did not develop into vices may be due to the fact that she 
was very dévote. She spent her leisure in reading the Lives of the 
Saints, and once, when in her early teens, in order to have more 
time for her devotions by abridging her toilet, she had her long 
and beautiful hair cropped quite short. 

When Marguerite was about fifteen, a new influence entered her 
life. Mdlle. de Silly, the daughter of the Marquis de Silly, came 
to stay in the convent. She was some years her senior, cultured 
and well read, and introduced her to the study of philosophy, jast 
then affected by fine ladiesin France. They had abandoned novels, 
the tambour-frame and the care of their houses, “od 1l’on voyait 
aller tout sens dessus, dessous,” to read, and discuss after a fashion, 
Descartes, de Gassendi, and Pascal. They felt or feigned the same 
enthusiasm for abstract ideas, as the ssthetes of a later day 
professed for the sun-flower. Les Fenvmes Savantes, Les Précieuse 
Ridicules,” gave these absurd pretensions their quietus as effectively 
as Patience, and the Colonel, crushed the late Victorian zsthetic 
craze. Marguerite read Descartes under Malle. de Silly’s guidance, 
and La Recherche de la Vérité inspired a love for philosophic 
speculation. But she was saved from becoming an Armande, or 
a Bélise, partly by a strong sense of humour, and partly, because 
feeling that such researches if pursued too far, might undermine 
her faith, she discontinued them. 

The illustrious savant Brunel was introduced to her by Mdlle. de 
Silly, and was amazed to find a convent-bred girl who had, not only 
studied Descartes and the systems of Malebranche, but could discuss 
their works with penetration and understanding. He, however, 
lacked the graces acquired only in the great world, and, possibly 
for that reason, the girl, brought up so much above her own 
station, felt nothing for him but a platonic friendship. 

The dangerous illness of her abbess, and the possibility of a 
fatal termination, caused Marguerite no little anxiety as to her 
future prospects. She had no means, and had no expectations 
from the abbess, or indeed any one. A lady, knowing her cir- 
cumstances, offered to dower her for the convent, and although 
unwilling to receive so great a favour from a stranger, she felt 
she had no alternative, and was on the point of accepting. At 
this juncture she made confidantes of the Mdiles. D’Epiney, who 
lived with their uncle M. de Rey. The latter had taken notice of 
his nieces’ friend, and on learning that she contemplated “ narrow- 
ing nunnery walls,” he resolved to dissuade her from such a 
course. He frankly intimated that he was not free to marry her, 
buat begged permission to make provision for her in tout bien tout 
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honneur, promising that if she would accept his offer, he would 
never see her more, should she so desire. But she refused it, and 
also a proposal by the Abbé Vertot, to invest in her name a sum 
of money sufficient for her maintenance, Fortunately the Abbess 
recovered, and Marguerite’s happy life in the convent continued 
for some years longer. 

The great events of this period were her visits to her friend, 
Malle, de Silly, at the Chateau de Silly in Lower Normandy. The 
chiteau was a great change, although life there was as quiet as at 
the convent. The old Marquis hated expense, and the Marquise, 
who was very religious, avoided company. Of the few men she met 
there only the Chevalier d’Herb made any impression. He arrived 
one evening and played hombre, and though she could not recall 
anything he said beyond “gano,” ‘trois matadors,” or “sans 
prendre,” he seemed not unattractive. He came often afterwards, 
and she and Malle. de Silly wondered which of them was the 
magnet. They affected to treat the affair as a joke, but Marguerite 
felt not a little piqued when he proposed marriage later on to her 
friend. 

During the first visit she heard much of the young Marquis. He 
had been taken prisoner at Hochstet and deported to England, 
where the climate was said to have given him consumption. For 
that reason he had been permitted to return to France on parole. 
The Parisian physicians advised him to try his native air for a change, 
and at the termination of her visit the Marquise had made Marguerite 
promise to return when her son should be there, hoping that the 
girl, whom all found so charming, would amuse him. 

On her return to the convent Marguerite received the warmest 
welcome, M. de Rey alone seeming cooler. His custom had been to 
escort her to the convent when returning from visiting his nieces. 
The way lay through a large place, and formerly, in order to pro- 
long the walk, he had always taken her along two sides. Now, 
however, he proceeded directly across, from which she concluded 
that his attachment bad grown less by the difference between the 
diagonal and the two sides of the square. 

She soon revisited Silly, but was mortified to discover that the 
young Marquis affected a Byronic gloom, and contempt for society 
generally. But before long her company roused and interested him, 
and she fell deeply in love. Unfortunately he never felt, nor pro- 
fessed to feel, anything beyond a generous and admiring friendship 
for her. He appears to have been her first great passion. Hence- 
forward love played a prominent part in her life, and she was not 
diffident in discussing her numerous admirers. Asked once how, 
when writing her Memoirs, she intended to deal with her love 
affairs, she replied, “ Je me peindrai en buste.” 

Life at the Convent of Saint Louis was rather tame after her 
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experiences at Silly, whither she had hoped to be again invited. 
The old Marquis, however, died, and no invitation was forthcoming. 
An invitation to stay with a friend, Mdlle. de la Ferté, at the 
Chiteau de Roeux, however, promised some compensations, and she 
accepted it all the more readily, because of its proximity to Silly. 
The first portion of the journey was made on the Seine, and their 
barge was followed by another filled with musicians, who played 
various wind and stringed instruments. The next evening they 
reached their destination, the ancient chiteau, which like many old 
Norman castles, was built in the form of a Gothic ‘‘ R,” represent- 
ing the initial letter of its name, and was surrounded by — 
saunces where fountains played night and day. 

Shortly after Mdlle. Delaunay had returned to the convent her 
abbess and friend died, and the abbaye was given to the care of 
another nun, and not to Mme. de Grieu. The latter proceeded to 
the Convent of La Présentation in Paris with her protegée, who had 
only enough money to pay one quarter's pension, and who fell ill 
when she had disbursed her last /owis. Indeed, so seriously ill was 
she, that she prayed for death, but he tarried, and she recovered. 

A sister of hers occupied some inferior position in the house of 
the Duchesse;de la Ferté, no connection, however, of the friend of 
that name already referred to, She often spoke of her clever sister 
to her mistress, who at length sent for the object of her dependant’s 
encomiums. They had exchanged but a few words, when the 
Duchess exclaimed, ‘‘Hile parle d ravir.” At first she was surprised 
that the girl could not cast a horoscope, and knew nothing of the 
occult sciences professed for a noble clientéle by the keiros of that 
day ; but she soon got over her disappointment, and praised Mdlle. 
Delaunay’s accomplishments to all her friends, “Here,” she said, 
when introducing her to the Duchesse de Noailles, ‘‘ is the girl I 
told you was so witty and clever. You must hear her talk.” 
Turning to her she said, “ Come, mademoiszile, talk!” and seeing 
her hesitate, she added encouragingly, “talk about religion; you 
shall talk of other things later!” 

Amongst other high-born French dames she was introduced to 
the Duchess du Maine, and taken by her to Sceaux. Her hostess 
took little notice of her at first, and this so piqued the Duchess de 
la Ferté that she induced Malézieu to meet her. Malézieu had 
been tutor to the Duc de Maine, and was a perfect model of those 
beaue esprits with whom the grands seignewrs of that day had 
replaced the Wambas of an earlier century. He was a perfect 
fountain of knowledge, and at Sceaux was looked upon as an oracle. 
According to one of his biographers “ his decisions had the same 
infallibility as those of Pythagoras, and the most heated argument 
was terminated when “ JI /’a dit” was pronounced by one of the 
disputants. Malézieu was not slow to recognise her parts, and 
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having once pronounced in her favour, the Duchesse du Maine 
regarded her with more interest. At Sceaux she also met Baron, 
Moliére’s famous comedian, and Vertot, by whom she was intro- 
duced to the celebrated anatomist, Duvernay. The latter was 
amazed on discovering that Mdlle, Delaunay had read his works, 
and remarked that she was the girl in France who knew the human 
body best—a mot upon which evil tongues were not slow to place 
an uncharitable construction. This savant introduced her to a 
cdterie which included great courtiers like the Duc la Feuillétade 
and the Dac de Rohan, and men of letters such as Fontanelle and 
Valincourt. It is surprising to find that in such environment the 
little bourgeoise not only held her own, but became the life of that 
brilliant circle by a natural tone of bonne compagnie. 

These charming friendships, however, brought no material advan- 
tage, and Mdlle. Delaunay at length was forced to become femme 
de chambre to the Dachesse du Maine. The Dachesse’s father was 
the son of the great Condé, and the club-footed son of Louis XIV. 
and Mme. de Montespan had not seemed a desirable parti for the 
grand-daughter of M. le Prince le héros, even though legitimised 
and authorised to bear the name of Bourbon. But the disadvantages 
of the alliance were counterbalanced by the fact that he had in- 
herited the vast fortune of la Grande Mademoiselle, who had made 
him her heir in order to purchase the freedom of the ungratefal 
Lauzan. The Dachesse du Maine is described by Mme, de Mainte- 
non as “‘ jolie, aimable, et spirituelle.” She was very small and dainty, 
with a child-like appearance that served later on as a cloak for her 
ambition. Her emblem, a mouche a miel, with its legend “ Piccolo 
si, ma fa pur grave le ferite,” gives a fair clue to her disposition. 
She could not endure the etiquette of the Court, and retired to 
Sceaux, a lovely chateau in the valley of the Biévre, surrounded by 
low wooded hills, But little more than a century and a half has 
passed since she died. As Arvéde Barine suggests, our great- 
grandfathers might have recognised her, but to us she seems to 
have belonged to a different world, and the dukes and duchesses 
who danced ballets in the little theatre at Sceaux resemble rather 
characters in the Arabian Nights than historical entities, Here, 
with the assistance of Malézieu, Fontanelle, and even of Voltaire, 
she amused herself and her circle, living in an atmosphere of petits 
jeux, theatricals and forfeits ; of bouts rimés, rondeaux, and riddles, 
Some of the latter discovered a pretty wit a3, for instance, Fonta- 
nelle’s answer to the conundrum “ What is the difference between 
a clock and our hostess?” “QOae reminds you of the hours, and 
the other,” he said, bowing to the Dachesse, “ makes you forget 
them.” Although a student of Descartes, she never allowed her 
studies to interfere with her amusements. For example, she worked 
as hard at amateur theatricals as any barn-stormer, and when one 
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learns that she played the part of Céliméne, one cannot help won- 
dering was it to Moliére’s Alceste. 

In this fairy world Mdlle. Delaunay was at first but a spectator, 
and the incident which gave her a place in it was characteristic of 
the age, and shows what enormous value was placed on wit and 
graces of expression. A young and beautiful girl, Mdlle. Tétar, 
claimed to possess occult powers, and was consulted by all the beaw 
monde, among others, by Fontanelle, on behalf of the Duc d’Orleans. 
He went to see her so often that tongues began to wag, and the 
Duchesse requested Mdile. Delaunay to give him a hint to be more 
circumspect. The letter which she wrote was considered by all a 
miracle of composition, and became the talk of Paris, where it had 
been copied and handed about. At length the Duchesse perceived 
that she could use her maid to a better purpose than making her 
toilet. 

The Duchesse du Maine suffered, as one can well believe, from 
insomnia, and it occurred to the Abbé Vaubrun to substitute an 
elaborate spectacle for card-playing. Accordingly a figure veiled 
as Night was made to appear and thank the Duchesse for the pre- 
ference accorded her over Day. Mdlle. Delaunay represented Night, 
and recited a prologue. She was followed by a choir singing an 
ode in the same strain. Henceforth she played a leading part in 
the Grandes Nuits de Sceaux, instituted upon that occasion. Although 
the soul of these entertainments she was still in an equivocal 
position. She nevertheless had her own circle of admirers—wits 
and men of letters—who visited her in her little room before repair- 
ing to the salon of the Duchesse. Chaulieu, the “ Anacreon of the 
Temple,” was one of these, and probably Mdlle. Delaunay was his 
last love, for he had grown gouty and blind. A line of a poem he 
addressed to her is capable of a double meaning, viz. : 


“ Je vous adore, coquette, libertine, et friponne” ; 


but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that she refused the 
jewellery he presented to her, naively advising him not to make the 
offer to many other women. 

Irritated by the humiliations put upon her husband on the death 
of Louis, the Duchesse du Maine conceived the idea of overthrowing 
the Regent and placing the young King under the protection of 
the King of Spain. The famous Mémoire des Princes Légitimés was 
composed in her cabinet, and Mdlle. Delaunay acted as her secretary, 
introducing the perpetual streamof conspirators that flowed to Sceaux. 
She was, moreover,one of the principal agents for communicating with 
the Spanish Ambassador, Cellamare, from whom the plot derived 
its name. Indeed, so actively was she engaged that the authorities 
marked her as a dangerous person. At length they took vigorous 
action, and on December 19, 1718, a number of conspirators were 
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arrested, including the Duchesse and her secretary. The former 
was sent to the citadel of Dijon, but the latter was interned in the 
Bastille, That name conjures up lurid pictures of horror and 
suffering, but the two years spent there by Mdlle, Delaunay were 
full of rest and contentment. Nor were diversions denied her, for 
she had piquant flirtations with Maisonrouge, the King’s lieutenant, 
and with her fellow-conspirator, the Chevalier de Ménil, subjected 
to two searching interrogatories by the Ministers Leblanc and 
d’Argenson, she manifested contemptuous fortitnde. For example, 
when the former warned her that contumacious reticence would 
iuvolve life-long imprisonment in the Bastile—‘“ Eh bien,” she 
replied, ‘“c’est un établissment pour une fille comme moi qui n’a pas 
de bien.” 

Maisonrouge, a bluff upright soldier, hitherto proof against 
Cupid’s darts, fell deeply in love with her, but his passion was un- 
requited. It was de Ménil who won her heart. It so happened 
that Maisonrouge first put them in communication with each other, 
and a poetical correspondence followed. Later on he introduced 
them personally, and the many interviews subsequently connived at 
form a charming prison idyll. Her coquetry at times excited de 
Ménil’s jealousy. Once when he overheard her sing from her narrow 
window a scene from Jphigénie, and the Duc de Richelieu replying 
from his cell by rendering the part of Orestes, a quarrel was nar- 
rowly averted. De Ménil was released first, but his letters betrayed 
his waning affection. Maisonrouge, however, remained constant to 
the end. “ You are free,” he said, handing Mdlle. Delaunay the 
warrant for her release. ‘‘J shall see you no more. What shall 
become of me?” 

The Duchesse de Maine, already at liberty, received her secretary 
so coldly that she was deeply hurt. De Ménil’s infidelity also mor- 
tified her, and she often longed to be back in the Bastile. The 
Duchesse, however, proved not altogether ungrateful, and tried sub- 
sequently to arrange a marriage for Mdlle. Delaunay with one of - 
the officers of the Swiss Guard. It was not easy to find a husband 
for a woman without birth, fortune, beauty, or youth. “A peine 
les treize cantons pouvaient ils suffire a cette découverte.’ But at last 
the Baron de Staal, a widower with two daughters, living on 4 small 
property at Gennevilliers, proposed and was accepted. On her first 
visit to his chiteau the place, the meal, the company, suggested to 
her the simplicity of the golden age. When she was leaving he 
laid at her feet a young lamb for her acceptance, which pastoral 
gallantry seemed to her charmingly in keeping with the other events 
of that really happy day. The Duc on her marriage gave her a 
pension, and her husband a company in the Swiss Guard, of which 
the Duc was capitaine, so that if she had not realised her ideal, she 
at least found herself in haven. 
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Mme. de Staal-Delaunay died at the age of fifty-six. In addi- 
tion to her Memoirs she has left us two little plays, “/’Hngodment” and 
“Ia Mode.” In the latter the dialogue is fresh and sparkling, but 
otherwise they have little merit. We also have several volumes of 
her Letters to her numerous friends and admirers, which depict the 
taste and manners of the day with insight, but without bitterness, 
or the affected sensibility or pedantry then so much the fashion. 


ELLEN WELSFORD Morrow. 
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WHY PRISONERS’ WIVES ARE 
HELPED. 


YounG or middle-aged men who offend against the law do not 
generally take into consideration that when they are detected, 
which is pretty sure to be the case, their wives and children will 
suffer dreadful penalties, such a malignant power has crime to 
inflict severest pain even on innocent persons. At the same time, 
suffering on behalf of a husband’s fall, may cause a woman to develop 
into the heroine in a way which might have been thought impos- 
sible. In connection with the service carried on in connection with 
the discharged prisoners section of the St. Giles Christian Mission, 
numbers of such women come under the notice of Mr. Wheatley 
the superintendent, who, out of funds subscribed for the purpose, 
assists such women to tide over what may be in each instance 
the most distressing crisis of life. The trouble is such, in numbers 
of cases, as might break down even a strong man; but in many 
instances, weak women weather the storm, which might suddenly 
overwhelm them, in that surprising way which might seem to mark 
them out as the stronger rather than the weaker vessel in a moral 
sense. In addition, and not seldom, they may appear to come 
forth from the ordeal as gold tried in the fire. We suppose that 
to-day there are numbers of wives who are more than ever valued 
by their husbands, because in a time of severe privation they made 
every possible sacrifice to preserve their home and feed the children. 
It has also been proved by experience that men who have yielded 
to temptation to bring down on themselves the inevitable penalties, 
have been brought to a stand, as it were, by the heroic attitude of 
women in the hour of trial. Reproof of evil could hardly be 
stronger or more effective. Quite unknown to themselves generally, 
such wives succeed in administrating a corrective when a mere 
tirade or volume of words about the shortsightedness of crime 
would altogether fail, if it did not provoke a recriminative return. 
Large numbers of prisoners’ wives, whose famishing children cling 
to them when supplies fail, are constantly being relieved by Mr. 
William Wheatley, in connection with the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Branch of the St. Giles Christian Mission, Prisoners in gaol, 
men who might have continued to be the respected bread-winners 
of their families, may well be wholesomely overwhelmed with 
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shame and repentance, when those for whom they still harbour 
affection, are ministered to by charity in their terrible privation. 
The more of the instinct of a true man which an offender has in 
him, the deeper is the lasting impression for good likely to be. 
Because his wife does not accuse him, the more bitterly will such 
a husband accuse himself. He could easily have given railing 
for railing ; but a suffering, uncomplaining woman, who steps into 
the breach to repair damage done by wrong-doing, wins golden 
opinions from those who may have thought her to be incapable of 
rising above what is commonplace. 

Of course, the prisoners’ wives to whom we would draw attention 
in hope of their needs and deserts being more widely recognised, are 
not of one class. Indeed, those who speak or write of ‘the 
criminal class,” ‘ heredity,” and so on, sometimes seem to be in 
some danger of losing their way, or of misapprehending the outlook. 
There are surroundings which naturally tend towards the fostering 
of crime; but the most expert or dangerous criminal may be 
neither more nor less than a renegade member of a respectable 
class, In everyday life wrong-doers come forth from all classes ; 
were it otherwise, employers would wish to draw their assistants 
from the more favoured sections of the community. 

Men who find their way into prison, and thus for the time 
leave their wives to struggle on as best they can, are for the 
most part such as have taken a false step while serving in situations. 
These assistants, however, are of different grades. Too often, 
indeed, a humble warehouseman is detected in giving way to the 
temptation to commit a petty theft. Young clerks, married or 
single, also show a large proportion of the offenders who come 
under Mr. Wheatley’s notice; and the wives of such may be little 
more than mere girls, whose surroundings and education have been 
a grade or two higher than their neighbours of the working class. 
Then others of a higher grade become ensnared in pitfalls which 
they have prepared for themselves. A commercial traveller, or 
one in an equally responsible position, sometimes seems to be as 
liable to commit a criminal offence as an offender less important ; 
and the wreck of a comfortable middle-class home is at least 
@ peculiarly shocking disaster. The wife in such an environment, 
one whose youth and marriage were apparently invested with the 
glamour of romance, realises the degradation of a husband's fall 
with great intensity, the contrast being so great between present- 
suffering and former days when she was happy and held in respect. 
It has also to be taken into account that a woman’s sufferings, 
when her husband has serious crime brought home to him, are 
proportionate to the good character she has herself maintained. 
The better the woman, the greater is her trials when ruin overwhelms 
the home. 
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From time to time we have visited the genera loffices in Brooke 
Street, Holborn, occupied by Mr. Wheatley and his working staff, 
and have there taken notice of the cosmopolitan character of the 
continuous stream of applicants who seek assistance to tide over a 
crisis ; or who wish to turn over a new leaf in life by sticking 
to honest work. It is possible to meet there a fallen clergyman 
in great mental anguish. On one occasion we had some talk with 
a man who had had considerable practice as a housebreaker, but 
who was willing to take to some creditable industry if assisted to 
do so. The more interesting characters in the throng, however, 
are the honest folk who come with a plea on behalf of dishonest 
relatives. How genuine is the confident tone of those distressed 
wives who have been brought into trouble by fallen husbands, or 
by a son who has given way to temptation, but who at least is 
judged of as a first offender. Unselfishness could not well show 
more telling examples than are seen in some of these women. 
When on such an errand, and with no other desire than to do the 
best possible for those who have possession of her heart, it never 
occurs to the woman to complain on her own account. To myself, 
as a London rambler, the very street whither these women come 
to make their sad complaints is a spot with tragic memories. 
The thoroughfare takes its name from Brooke House, which stood 
near, Lord Brooke being murdered in one of his own rooms in 
1628, If was also in the attic of a sackmaker in this street that 
Chatterton, after destroying his papers, took arsenic and died. 
Then coming up to the back of Mr. Wheatley’s working head- 
quarters is Fox Court, said to have been the birthplace of Richard 
Savage, an adventurer whom many now suppose to have been a 
shameless impostor. 

From what may be seen and heard at Mr. Wheatley’s office, one 
may come to the conclusion that prisoners’ wives are very generally 
innocent sufferers whom it seems to be a duty to assist, while doing 
so has actually a strong tendency to discourage crime. Sad as the 
lot of a prisoner may be, it is held that he deserves his punishment ; 
but, as Mr. Wheatley says, ‘‘ The lot of his wife and children is 
a sadder one still, and it will be admitted that the sufferings they 
endure are undeserved and rigorous.” He has also given this 
statement of the case: 


“¢ Twelve months’ hard labour,’ says the judge, and the one to whom 
he speaks immediately disappears from the sight of the outside world. 
He goes to his imprisonment, and he is sheltered, clothed, and fed. The 
sentence on the man has very often indeed a further and more terrible 
meaning. His twelve months’ imprisonment spells twelve months’ misery, 
degradation, and starvation for his wife and children. So are the sins of 
the fathers visited upon the children, and so again, and yet again, the 
innocent suffer for the guilty; not only for the guilty, but more than the 
guilty. Of course it is easy to say that this is an over-statement of the 
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case, but it would be by no means easy to prove this criticism correct. 
The case cannot be overstated ; or, if it can, we confess we are unable to 
find the needful words.” 


Some time ago, and speaking as the Chairman of the Westminster 
Sessions, Sir Ralph Littler emphatically stated that such aid, given 
to women suddenly plunged iato distress by the dishonesty 
of their husbands, is not furthering a premium on felony, but is 
rather an insurance that felony shall not be committed. 

When, after release from prison, a man who has fallen into a pit- 
fall through crime, but is not of the criminal class, sits down to 
acknowledge: kindness shown to his wife, he necessarily makes 
promise of amendment. He would be ashamed to regard himself 
as & man, in the conventional sense, if he did not at least make 
a brave endeavour to carry out such reformation. The ex-prisoner’s 
style of address at the outset of what we may call his new lease of 
life, will, of course, be in keeping with his surroundings and 
Board-school education—e.g., ‘‘ Dear sir, I now take the liberty of 
writing to you to thank you for your great kindness to my wife in 
her time of need, Sir, I mean, by God’s help, to begin a new 
life.” Such expressions have the ring of honesty in them; and they 
not only reassure those who have it in their power to aid the man 
in regaining a good character; the wife herself is more cheered 
than any one else, for to her such words mean the dawn of a better 
day than she has yet known. Meanwhile, what does a brave 
woman think of the crisis when the severe strain and struggle 
become easier? Her heart overflows with gratitude, and she is 
convinced that God will reward those who have relieved her need. 
The supplies “ which I never expected” were such as had not been 
seen or heard of before. Recent dark experience has caused her 
to think of earlier days, when, under the care of a fond mother, 
who is now an invalid, daily conduct was more safely guarded, life 
was happier and more fruitful in good. “I think this ought to 
teach my husband a lesson.” A woman would naturally think so 
when privation, not of her own making, has taught ier one—and 
one by which she hopes to profit to the end of her days. 

The repentance of a penitent offender is oftentimes very genuine. 
He sees that if outside help had not been forthcoming, wife and 
family, humanly speaking, might have been lost to him; for when 
such catastrophes do happen in the too-little-understood province 
of houses we call London, what was there to prevent the household 
from dying of cold and want? ‘‘ Had it not been for your kind- 
ness, I do not know what would have become of me and my 
family.” Neitherdo we know what the finale might possibly have 
been had not Mr. Wheatley come on the scene when the crisis was 
in its most acute stage, to relieve the man’s mind by sending in 
supplies to his wife and children. 
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In some instances a young man offender, with wife and family 
dependent on them, may not be prisoners in the strictest sense at 
all; they may be remanded to Brixton, or elsewhere, to await 
further examination. How expressive and suggestive, beyond the 
mere words written in it, will be the letter from his wife to such a 
man at such atime. ‘Dear Will, very sorry such a thing should 
have happened, but it is a very great strain on my shoulders.” Be- 
cause that is plainly seen, and because it is well known that the 
half-despairing woman is wondering how she shall manage to keep 
a home over the heads of herself and children, help will come from 
outside friends whose sympathy has already been given. The natural 
curiosity of the little ones in the home add distress to the situation. 
*‘ The children do miss you, and keep asking where you are.” How 
natural for little ones to ask such unwelcome questions. 

How little did the woman who wrote thus think that her own 
plea for her husband’s discharge would reach the magistrate who 
had the case in hand. Respecting this man, a note written by Mr. 
Wheatley to his worship, said : 


“T believe he is sorry for the past, and, from the conversation I had 
with his wife, if he be allowed out on Monday she has no doubt about the 
goodness of his future behaviour. I gave the poor woman £1 and clothes 
for herself and their seven children; she will be visited from time to time 
by our mission friends, and, by assisting them in their wants, I trust the 
man will be brought back to a better state of mind.” 


If no aid were available for the women and children who become 
destitute through a husband and father’s fall and imprisonment, it 
looks as though, in many instances, their lives would actually be 
endangered. A visitor may testify, “They had no food, no fire.” 
Or while one child may be found crying on account of cold, others 
have gone breakfastless to school. But for such dire privation to be 
known of at the Brooke Street office is for it to be promptly relieved. 
But then, the offending husband is to ‘ be home next Thursday ” ; 
and what a contrast is that anticipation to the distress caused by his 
going away. But the man is not only coming home: he is coming 
back into an unsympathetic world with his temporal prospects 
blasted. It may possibly be found that the firm which the man 
sought to defraud, by some petty dishonest transaction, is of such 
irreproachable high standing that an assistant is never reinstated 
on the establishment after he has proved unworthy of the trust re- 
posed in him. Hence, it turns out that after helping the wife, some- 
thing must be done forthe man. In the majority of instances this 
is a work of considerable difficulty, and the difficulty increases 
proportionately to the quality of the social standing which the man 
once occupied. For example, it is much easier to find work for an 
unskilled labourer than for a clerk who wears a black frock-coat and 
a tall silk hat. Such is the kindness and sympathy of certain 
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firms, however, that openings are commonly found for the fallen 
men who have to regain their standing ; and the rule is, for a full 
revelation to be made of such men’s antecedents. The best of all 
is, that such men do not generally disappoint the hopes of those 
who befriend them. A man must indeed have more of the devil 
in him than the majority of his comrades, if, for the second time, 
he dared, by a dishonest deed, to plunge wife and children into a 
slough of suffering and despair. What we may hopefully look for 
is, that the man has been providentially chastened by his trouble ; 
and that the wife who has stood by him as a heroine all through 
is more to him than ever before, more of a help to himself, and a 
light in the home, than he ever supposed she could be. The 
things we have referred to are going on every day ; and readers will 
see that the helping of prisoners’ wives is not a mere outcome 
of sentimentality; it is work which tends to the lessening of 


crime. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In the preface to the volume of essays entitled Personal Idealism, 
published about four years ago, the editor, Mr. Henry Sturt, stated 
that Personal Idealism was a development of the mode of thought 
which had dominated Oxford for the last thirty years; it was not 
@ renunciation of it. But there was one essay in that volume 
which, as Mr. Sturt now says, “startled the world” by the adoption 
of a principle which has since become famous under the names of 
Pragmatism and Humanism. This was Mr. F. C. S. Schiller’s 
essay, “ Axioms as Postulates.” This line of thought was further 
developed by Mr. Schiller about a year later in a volume of essays 
with the title “‘ Humanism,” and here we have a full and vigorous 
presentation of the system by Mr. Sturt in Jdola Theatri.’ This 
volume shows a considerable advance upon Personal Idealism, and 
actually amounts to a renunciation of the mode of thought which 
has dominated Oxford for a generation. Mr. J. H. Green, Mr. F. 
H. Bradley, and Prof. Bosanquet are subjected to the most ruthless 
criticism, and Absolute Idealism is thrown to the winds. We 
welcome the change, for one thing as Mr. Schiller said in Humanism, 
because the metaphysical theory of Absolute Idealism “ simplifies 
nothing and complicates everything,” and not less because to the 
non-professional reader of philosophy it appears to be all up in the 
air, having no substantial base in human experience. Humanism 
or Pragmatism, on the other hand, not only takes experience into 
account, but affirms the necessity of beginning with it; thus 
English philosophy is returning after a long period of wandering 
to an earlier mode of thought in recognising that not only the 
“ proper,” but the most interesting and instructive “study of man- 
kind is man.” Mr. Sturt at once puts his finger upon the spot 
when he says: “The Proton Pseudos, the besetting temptation of 
philosophy, not only in the present but in every other age, is the in- 
clination to overlook the kinetic and dynamic character of human 
experience.” The tendency of philosophers has been to neglect 
the element of activity in human beings—‘“ That men are changing 


4 Jdola Theatri. A Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers from the Stand- 
point of Personal Idealism. By Henry Sturt. London and New York : Macmillan 
and Co. 1906, 
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dynamic beings interacting with the world of changing forces in 
which they live, has always been recognised by commonsense ; but 
the philosophic thinker has been ever tempted to forget it.” This 
tendency to regard the subject matter of philosophy as immutable 
or static Mr. Sturt calls the Passive Fallacy. This Passivity has 
had three results, in Intellectualism, Absolutism and Subjectivity, 
which are denominated the ‘‘ Idols of the Theatre” by Mr Sturt. 
The consequences are the over emphasis of the intellect, the 
rejection of personality and the over emphasis on the subjective 
side of experience. In this volume the Idols are criticised mainly 
as ignoring personality and volition. Personal Idealism, starting 
from the individual, is the corrective of these philosophic errors. 
In working out the criticism which is a consequence of this new 
point of view Mr. Sturt enables us to realise the advantages it offers, 
and throws light upon many an interesting problem which has been 
confused by the prevailing submission to Hegel, whose day in 
English philosophy appears to be drawing to an end. The 
criticism of the Hegelians is profound as well as acute, and it is 
quite certain that the new school is a force which will have to be 
reckoned with, and is likely ultimately to triumph. 

The title of Mr. Nicholson’s book! might lead the reader to 
suppose that it is of a far more ambitious character than it pretends 
to be; to solve the many problems introduced would occupy far 
more time than the vicar of a parish can find at his disposal, if any 
man or number of men could solve them all. The volume we 
should be inclined to describe as a collection of notes for essays; 
they deal with religion under various aspects; human nature con- 
sidered individually and collectively; man, from a national and 
ecclesiastical point of view ; history, religious and secular. Each of 
these divisions has numerous sub-divisions, and all are dealt with 
with more or less brevity. The religious point of view of the vicar 
of Egham approaches Evangelicalism, and in politics we should 
take him to be a Conservative. How wide a field is covered by the 
questions considered may be seen by the headings of a few para- 
graphs—‘‘ What are the Mutual Relations of Rationalism and the 
Resurrection of Christ ?”—‘‘ What are the Conditions Necessary 
for a good Conversationalist?” ‘Is there a connection between 
the Church of England as an Establishment, and the Preservation 
of the British Empire ? ”—The answer to the last question gave us 
@ surprise, as we have always been in favour of Disestablishment, 
and if Mr. Nicholson is right we shall have to reconsider our position, 
for according to him Disestablishment would lead to a Republic, 
the severance of our Colonies, and “the Empire would evaporate in 
smoke;” though smoke is not the usual result of evaporation. 


1 Man; or, Problems Ancient and Modern relating to Man, with Guesses at Solutions. 
ings: Bg Nicholson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
an . . 
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It is in this way—if there were no State Church there would be 
no State religion, the Monarch might be a Roman Catholic—but 
the Protestants would rather have no king than a Roman Catholic 
king, so the Republicans would join hands with the Protestants, 
and the throne would be hardly worth ten years’ purchase. The 
sentiment which binds the Colonies to the Mother-Country would 
no longer exist, and the Empire would vanish! So the Established 
Church is necessary to the preservation of the Empire. Q. E. D. 
This reminds us of many of the arguments brought forward against 
Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill: 

We always find something interesting about the productions of 
the non-professional theologian or writer upon religious subjects ; 
there is generally a frankness, honesty and naiveté about them 
which we do not find in the more learned, systematic, and often 
sophistical productions of the professional divine. The True Object 
of Life,’ by Mr. G. F. Jelfs, is a work of this kind; a characteristic 
of this little book is the amount of it which consists of quotations. 
The professsional writer does not undervalue other people's writings 
nor hesitate to borrow from them, but he generally disguises what 
he borrows and passes it off as his own. Mr. Jelfs is more frank 
and does not mind giving us whole pages within quotation marks, 
While this method affords much interesting reading it gives us the 
impression of the contents of a note book rather than an original 
work. The extracts are well-chosen and cover a wide range, from 
Aristotle to Lord Avebury, Lucretius to Longfellow, Cicero to 
Cowper, Socrates to Martin Tupper, and so on. The general 
purport of the book is to recommend religion of the Unitarian type, 
sensible, amiable and hopeful. 

We have received from Messrs. Watts a cheap reprint of 
Matthew Arnold’s God and the Bible in a somewhat condensed 
form. While fully appreciating Arnold’s lofty aim we cannot but 
feel that he was in the wrong in ignoring that Biblical criticism 
the progress of which has left his work far behind. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


For nine hundred years, i.c., from the fifth century B.C. until the 
fifth century A.D., the Eleusinian mysteries may be regarded as 
the palladium of Greek Paganism. The testimonies of ancient 
writers in respect of them are too scanty, and not only contradictory, 
but often suspicious. In Mr. Hamilton Gatliffs translations of 


1 The True Object of Life. By George Frederick Jelfs, of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, Barrister-at-Law, Hamilton: Spectator Printing Company. 1906. 
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Eleusis : her Mysteries, Ruins and Museum, by Demetrios Philios— 
which is the latest monograph on the subject—we are informed 
that only one fact about these Mysteries is positively unassailable 
viz., that they were the dramatised version of the legend of Demeter 
and Cora, and included actions, scenes and dialogues (ra Spypeva, 
ra Sexvueva, r2 Aoydpeva), These latter probably bore some 
analogy with the chanting of the Passion, which forms so striking 
a feature in Catholic ceremonial during Holy Week. The volume 
is well-illustrated and provided with a plan of the excavations 
carried out under the direction of the learned author. As a trans- 
lation it reads smoothly. 

It is indisputable that, among living Englishmen, none could be 
found better, or even so well, qualified to deal with the tangled 
history of Spain during the past century than Mr. Martin Hume, 
who had witnessed most of the principal events he recounts in 
Modern Spain? from the Revolution of 1868 up to the death of 
Alfonso XII., and heard, in his youth, tales from aged relatives 
and their friends who had known Godoy and fought under Welling- 
ton and Hill. Had not Charles III., the greatest of the Spanish 
Bourbons, been succeeded by a fool who suffered himself to be 
made the cat’s paw of victorious anarchy and atheism, this Niobe 
of nations might have escaped most of the miseries that subse- 
quently overtook her. ‘“ Spain’s greatness and Spain’s ultimate 
misery,” writes Mr. Hume, ‘arose from the same cause, namely, 
the extension of her interests and dominions beyond the power of 
control possessed by her own nation.” Carlism is, he assures us, 
practically dead—killed by the increasing material prosperity of 
the Basque provinces. At the present moment the one burning 
question is “regionalism” in Biscay and Cataluiia; nevertheless, 
in his opinion, for Spain, most of the auguries are hopeful. Like 
all the other volumes of the “ Story of the Nations ” series, Modern 
Spain is well illustrated and tastefully bound. 





THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Thomas Rea, M.A., who is lecturer in German and Teutonic 
Philology in the University College of North Wales, has, in 
Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England® produced a work which, 


1 Eleusis: her Mysteries, Ruins, and Museum. Translated from the French of 
Demetrios Philios, By Hamilton Gailiff, Officer of the Royal Order of the Saviour. 
London : Sidney Appleton. 

2 Modern Spain, By Martin Hume. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England. By Thomas Rea, M.A. London : T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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in respect of accurate scholarship and unwearied research, can 
challenge comparison with the elaborated theses for the doctorate 
in philosophy that come to us from Germany, France, and Scandi- 
navia. As the essay in question has been awarded a certificate for 
research, it would seem, that, though somewhat late in the day, 
our Universities have awakened to the desirability of encouraging 
independent investigation. Carlyle was the first British critic who 
was able to form an idea of the place of German literature in the 
history of universal literature. Mr. Rea shows that there is scarcely 
one of our leading writers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century who was unacquainted with Schiller’s dramas, He is also 
of opinion that a good translation of Die Braut von Messina is 
required, and that new versions of the other dramas would not be 
out of place. As to Schiller’s poems, the majority of versions are 
wretched performances, and not only misinterpret and interpolate 
the text, but ignore the metres of the original. Bulwer Lytton, 
for instance, substitutes iambic pentameter for Schiller’s elegiacs ; 
but neither Bowring nor Arnold-Foster is open to either charge. 
Not the least interesting feature in Mr. Rea’s work is his occasional 
excursus into the large question of Schiller’s influence on contem- 
porary English men-of-letters. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The religious novel of the ordinary type is not much in favour 
in these days with the general reader; buat those of a sensational 
character, such as some by Miss Marie Correlli and Mr. Hall Caine, 
have unbounded popularity. We are inclined to class Mr. Arthur 
Lillie with these latter, though we do not suppose his story, 7he 
Workshop of Religions’ will achieve the success of Barrabas or The 
Prodigal Son. The title is not a good one and does not suggest a 
somewhat sensational semi-historical religious novel. It is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the plot, but persons belonging to the 
first period of Christianity figure in its pages, John the Baptist or 
Johannan the Baptiser, Herodias, Salome, and Saul of Tarsus play 
important parts in the story. The scene is laid at first in Judea 
and passes to India. We are constantly in the company of 
Nazarites and Essenes (perhaps they are the same) Mystics and 
Magic—the general effect is one of mystery, brilliant barbarism, 
religious fanaticism and intrigue. Mr. Arthur Lillie is at home in 


1 The Workshop of Religions, By Arthur Lillie. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 1906. 
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all that pertains to magic and mystery, theosophy and the fanatical 
side of Judaism, and out of these and similar materials he has con- 
structed an interesting and at times even a thrilling story, but we 
do not feel able to accept his picture of the cradle of Christiauity 
as a satisfactory one. 

Most of the principal characters in Latter-day Sweethearts! make 
each other’s acquaintance on board a leviathan Atlantic liner bound 
for the Old Country. As far as beauty and charm are concerned, 
honours are pretty equally divided between Helen Carstairs, a belle 
of New York society, and Posey Winstanley, a hoydenish but loyal- 
hearted Southerner, unconscious, at the opening of the story, that 
her shabbily-dressed old father is a millionaire. The amazing tangle 
of their love affairs finds satisfactory solution in a dramatic and 
wholly unexpected way, and these heroines—‘“sweetly unlike, but yet 
alike, in this : they both are roses ”"—find the happiness they deserve. 
We are grateful to Mrs. Burton Harrison for Latter-day Sweethearts, 
which is, in every respect, worthy of its predecessors. 

Fanny Lambert,? by Mr. H. de Vere Stackpoole, is an amazingly 
clever and amusing performance. ‘The heroine and her father—for 
whose sake she is prepared, when ruin threatens him, to sacrifice 
volantarily her artist-lover—are delightful in their happy-go-lucky 
unconventionality. To know her is to love her; and her priggish 
cousin, himself engaged to an heiress, succumbs to her fascinations 
as readily as does the elderly and gouty solicitor, whose sister’s one 
object in life is to keep him off the shoals of matrimony. This 
is one of the brightest stories we have read fora long time; it de- 
serves, and will, no doubt, attain, a wide circulation. 

Of the nine short stories, all readable, and, for the most part, 
humorous, which compose Zhe Damask Girl,® the titular story appeals 
to us least, by reason of its extravagance. By far the best is ‘‘ The 
Scientist’s Wife,” and after this we would place “ Call Again,” which 
recounts the ingenious means by which a debt was recovered from a 
rich and unusually knavish Shylock. Mr. Morrison J. Swift pos- 
sesses a delightful sense of quiet humour, but he has still something 
to learn in the difficult art of writing short stories. 

Napoleon’s ambition was insatiable, and, when half the crowns of 
Europe lay at his feet, the mirage of founding a vast empire in the 
East hovered before his mind’s-eye with strange obsession, only to 
be in part dispelled after his defeat at the battle of the Nile. 

In Phantasma,* Mr. A. C. Inchbold carries us back to the Egyptian 
campaign.’ He deserves congratulation on having availed himself, 
to the fullest extent, of the splendid possibilities presented to the 

1 Latter-Day Sweethearts. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
2 Fanny Lambert. By H. de Vere Stackpoole. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
3 The Damask Girl. By Morrison J. Swift. New York: The Morrison J. Swift 


Press. 
4 Phantasma. By A.C. Inchbold, London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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novelist by this unhackneyed theme. He paints boldly from a 
generous palette, with the result that his pictures have caught the 
glow of Oriental life. One scene, that of Napoleon’s presence at 
the Druses’ sacrifice on Mount Carmel, will not be easily forgotten ; 
but Nazli, Murad Bey’s patriotic daughter, who dons the garb of a 
warrior, in order to drive the intruding French from her native land, 
is the central figure. This Egyptian Joan of Arc, who veils her 
identity under the title of ‘‘ Wedded to War,” is not exempt from 
feminine weakness ; she loves André, and her love, doomed to a tragic 
ending, is returned. 

Some might describe The God of this World) by Mr. John B. 
Middleton, as a Socialist’s dream ; others, who are not necessarily 
worshippers of the Golden Calf, as a Socialist’s nightmare. To a 
limited extent, it falls under the category of romans ad clef. We 
confess to scant liking for the Church of England as by law 
established ; but, with a knowledge of the self-denying lives of so 
many of her ill-paid clergy, it is not only ungenerous—to employ a 
mild and utterly inadequate term—but rank nonsense to stigmatise 
them, one and all, as literally grovelling at the shrine of Mammon. 
The story, such as it is, for it contains more plottings than plot, 
begins twenty years ago with the apostacy of the Primate’s nephew. 
There is good dramatic material, and the author deals with it effec- 
tively ; but the narrative soon becomes rambling. The destruction 
by electricity of Mammon’s golden image, when set up for public 
adoration in the precincts of St. Paul’s Cathedral, leads on to the 
Millennium, the date of which is fixed for October 7, 2036. Then 
‘the combined nations of the Eastern and Western hemispheres ” 
shall sign a convention under which all war is to cease and a ‘‘ single 
tax ” to be imposed on land values for the benefit of the community, 
To a wealthy banker and his pander, the chief officer of a crema- 
torium, poetic justice is meted out. With the removal of these 
sinister personages, the universal acceptance of the Henry George's 
principles becomes a comparatively easy matter. 





POETRY. 


Professor Palgrave did not exaggerate when he described Pearl 
as ‘‘ perhaps the most purely and ideally perfect specimen of our 
elder poetry which good fortune has left us.” Who the author was 
remains unknown, but American scholarship has proved his literary 
indebtedness to the fourteenth eclogue of Boccaccio, to Boethius, and 
to the so-called Sir John Mandeville. Pearl: a Fourteenth Century 


! The God of this World. By John B, Middleton. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
Triibner & Co. 
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Poem} has been rendered into modern English by Mr, G. G. Coulton 
with great delicacy, and as far as possible in the metre of the ori- 
ginal, for the general reader, who would hardly be able to read the 
original in Professor Gollancz’s standard edition, A father who has 
lost his two-year old daughter falls asleep at her graveside, sees in 
a dream her glorified spirit, and is cured of his despair by her 
arguments. Sach is the brief synopsis of the plot: 
* The Prince’s yoke is ever light 

To those who love His peace divine, 

For I have found Him, both day and night, 

A God, a Lord, a Friend full fine. 

Thus mused I, stretched on earth outright, 

Plaining my Pearl with bitter brine, 

Committing to God that Jewel bright 

In Christés dear blessing and mine, 

That in the form of bread and wine 


The priest us showeth every day, 
Lord, make us servants true of thine 


And precious pearls unto Thee pay.” 

Mr. Nehemiah Dodge has followed up his Christus Victor, which 
we have already noticed in the Westminster Review, by Mystery of 
the West.2 The title applies to a collection of twenty-one poems 
dealing partly with Scandinavian subjects, but particularly with 
Christopher Columbus. None of these latter rise beyond respectable 
mediocrity ; but it cannot be denied that ‘‘ Chant for the Children 
of Mystery ”—which is obviously modelled on Walt Whitman, and, 
therefore, untrammelled by the recognised laws of prosody—is an 
effective achievement, owing much of its weird force to the device 
of occasionally introducing a verse with an abnormal number of 
beats. Thus: 


‘Whisper ye pines and ye live-oaks that fringe the Atlantic, 
mingle your farewells with dirges of ocean!” 


is followed by : 


“Ye fair-fronded palms, cocoholo, mahogany, rose 
wood, trailing gigantic vines, draping your 
scarlet, entangled and climbing to sun- 
light above the dark tropical forest— 
orchid and butterfly gleaming and 
flashing—murmur a requiem 
solemn and slow for the dead 
of the ages unknown and 
unnumbered !” 


“ Dirge of the Finns” is plaintively melodious. The retail price of 


the volume is $1. 


1 Pearl: a Fourteenth-Century Poem. Rendered into Modern English by G. G. 
Coulton, M.A. London: David Nutt. 
2 Mystery of the West. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Boston: Richard E Badger. 
The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
Vou. 166.—No. 1. H 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE MRS. ADA S. BALLIN, 


To the Editor of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Str,—The tragic death by misadventure last month of Mrs. Ada 8. 
Ballin, the well-known editor and proprietor of Baby, Womanhood and 
Playtime, author of From Cradle to School, and the doyenne of all writers 
on health and beauty, is still fresh in the public memory ; and the June 
numbers of the above magazines, containing, as they do, not only 
references to the deceased lady, but also articles from her own pen, are 
very pathetic reading. Mrs. Ballin was still in the full vigour of woman- 
hood, and this makes her loss to the world all the sadder, especially when 
it is remembered whnt a friend she was to little children. Indeed, the 
“ Ballin ” baby had come to be a household word in many a home, and it 
is this aspect of her work that prompts me to suggest, through your 
valuable columns, what would, I think, be a fitting perpetuation of her 
memory. 

All sdmisers of her particular cult—and their name is legion—know 
how much she did during her busy life for the mothers and babies of 
Britain, and in what way, therefore, could her memory be more fittingly 
perpetuated than by the endowment of a cot in a London Hospital ? 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, has been sug- 
gested to me as the most suitable recipient of such a memorial, and it 
only remains for me to ask you to be kind enough to give publicity to 
my appeal, in order that it may reach as large a circle of sympathisers 
with the proposal as possible. 

An executive committee is in course of formation, and Constance, 
Countess de la Warr, the Baroness de Bertouch, Mrs. L. Heaton 
Armstrong, Miss Violet Defries, Lord Byron, John Murray, Esq., and 
others, have consented to associate their names with the movement. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged by me, should 
be sent to the Treasurer, “ Ballin Memorial Fund,” Stewart Johnson, 
Esq., Secretary, Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.O. 

Tam, 
Yours truly, 
W. J. Gomersat (Rev.). 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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